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Noricz.—On the first Saturday in March the ‘ Literary 
Gazette’ will be enlarged to 24 pages, with the view of pre- 
senting some new features, A New Series, strengthened in 
allits departments, under new editorial management, will 
be commenced, in which a prominent novelty will be the intro- 
duction, weekly, of a first-class full page wood-engraving, 
illustrative of new books and of passing contributions to lite- 
rature, science, and art, including Archeology and miscel- 
laneous Antiquarian Notabilia, 

The Index for 1855 will include the numbers of the first two 
months of the present year, and be issued with the closing 
number of the Old Series on the last Saturday in February. 

No.1 of the first volume of the New Illustrated Series wilt 
appear on Saturday, the 1st of March, price 4d. 

Office—5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


MADAME I. PFEIFFER’S NEW TRAVELS. 
Just published, in 2 vols., post 8vo, price 21s. cloth, 


LADY’S SECOND JOURNEY ROUND 
the WORLD; from London to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Borneo, Java, Sumatra, Celebes, Ceram, the Moluccas, &c., Cali- 
fornia, Panama, Peru, Ecuador, and the United States. By IDA 
PFEIFFER, Authoress of “ A Lady’s Journey Round the World,” 

e. 

“There is surely no little entertainment to be had from the 
narrative of a lady who has eaten boa-constrictor cutlets, who has 
sailed in a hollow tree, who has had an audience of the susu- 
hunan, and has felt cold on Chimhorazo. The pleasure is the 
greater when the lady is, like Madame Pfeiffer, gentle, sensible, 
and womanly, a lover of travel and change, but not less for that 
a perfect woman. She describes faithfully whatever she sees, and 
loves honesty and justice.....Our extract shows the book to be a 
pleasant one, and there are few readers who will not acquire by 
help of it some welcome addition to their stock of anecdote and 
information.”—ExamINER. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 








NEOLOGY. —KING’S COLLEGE, LON- 
DON.—Professor TENNANT, F.G.S., will give a Course of 
LECTURES on GEOLOGY. Tocommence on FRIDAY morning, 
January 25th, at NINE o'clock, and to be continued on each suc- 
ceeding Wednesday and Friday at the same hour. 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


of -ceplbeegen COLLEGE, near Stockbridge, 


Hants —The course of instruction embraces Mathematics, 
Natural Philosophy, Theoretic and Practical Chemistry, English, 
Classics, Foreign Languages, Practical Geodesy, Drawing and 
Music. The position of the Fstablishment is healthful, and its ad- 
vantages various and unusual. The Principal is assisted by Ten 
Resident Masters. 

Attention is invited to the Prospectus, which may be had on 
application. 

The First Session of 1856 will commence on the 24th of 
January. 


OW OPEN.—The Third Annual Exhibition 
of the Photographic Society, at. the Gallery of the Society 
of Painters in Water-Colours, 5, Pall Mall East. 
Admission from 10 till 5, price 1s. Evening, from 7 till 10, 
y price 6d. 


RT-UNION of LONDON (by Royal Charter). 
Prizeholders selec’ for themselves from the Public Exhi- 
biti ns. Every Subscriber of one guinea will have, besides the 
chance of a Prize, an impression of a Plate of “ Harvest in the 
Highlands”—engraved by J. T. Willmore, A.R.A., from the 
ant and well-known picture by Sir E. Landseer, R.A., wl 

Sir Augustus Callcott, R.A. Theprints will be ready for delivery 
on the Lith February. 











GEORGE GODWIN, \ Hon. 


444, West Strand. LEWIS POCOCK, — J Secs, 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 
ALL the best New Works may be had without 


delay from this extensive Library by every Subscriber of 
One Guinea per annum. The preference is given to works of His- 
tory, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, and Travel. 
Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 





Now ready, 


Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, and 
76, Cross Street, Manchester. 

A LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 

recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

Also, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT 
WORKS withdrawn from Circulation, ané@ offered at greatly 
reduced prices for cash. 

Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street, London, 
and 76, Cross Street, Manchester. 





IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS. 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS. 
OPE AND CO., Publishers, 16, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, Charge no Commission for 
Publishing Works Printed by them until the Author has been 
Tefunded his original Outlay. They would «lso state that they 
Print in the first Style greatly under the Usual Charges; while 


Test of all Works entrusted to their Charge. Estimates and every 
Particular furnished gra'uitously in course of post. 





Just published, in 12mo, price 5s. cloth, 


GERMAN POETRY : a Selection of Epigrams, 
Fables, Legends, Ballads, Enigmas, &c., from different 
German poets ; with an Appendix for Children, collected and ar- 
Tanged for English students. By J. C. D. HUBER, German 
Teacher at the Royal Institution School, Liverpool. 
London: Whittaker and Co. Liverpool: Smyth and Co., and 
A. Holden. 





THE WAR WITH RUSSIA IN THE PACIFIC. 
Tust published, in post 8vo, with Chart, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
OTES on the late EXPEDITION against 
the RUSSIAN SETTLEMENTS in EASTERN SIBERIA; 


of OKHOTSK. By Captain BERNARD WHIT- 
» Royal Engineers. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





MR. MACAULAY'S ESSAYS. 
A New Edition, in 3 Pocket Volumes, feap. 8vo, price 21s. 
RITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS 


contributed to the ‘‘ Edinburgh Review.” By the Right 
Hon. T. B. MACAULAY, M.Py 


Also, 

Library Edition (the Eighth), 3 vols. 8vo, 36s. 

Complete in One Volume, Square Crown 8vo, 21s. 

The People’s Edition, 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 8s. 

MR. MACAULAY’S HISTORY OF ENG- 

LAND from the Accession of James the Second. 

Vols. I. and II. (Eleventh Edition, §vo, 32s. 

Vols. III. and IV. (just published), 8vo, 36s. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Now ready, with 18 Wood Engravings, post 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


BY. GONE MOODS; or, Hues of Fancy and 
Feeling from the Spring to the Autumn of Life. By the 
Rev. T. J. JUDKIN, M.A., formerly of Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge. 
*,* The Illustrations to this volume are engraved by the 

Brothers Dalziel from Drawings by 

F. Danby, A.R.A. 

W.E. Frost, A.K.A, 

T. Webster, R.A. 

C. Stanfield, R.A. 

W. Harvey. 

F. R. Pickersgill, A.R.A. 

E. M. Ward, R.A. 

C. R. Leslie, R.A. 


London: Longmit Brown, Green, and Longmans. 


T. B. Dalziel. 

J. Gilbert. 

F. Goodall, A.R.A. 
W. Mulready, R.A. 
J.D. Harding. 

J. B. Clayton. 

And the Author. 





THE REY. THOMAS MILNER'S WORKS ON RUSSIA AND 
THE SEAT OF WAR. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Plate, price 10s. 6d. 


Be USSIA: Its Rise and Progress, Tragedies 
and Revolutions. By the Rev. T. MILNER, M.A., F.R.G.S. 


By the same Author, 


THE BALTIC, its GATES, SHORES, and 
— : With a Notice of the White Sea. Post 8vo, with Maps, 


THE CRIMEA, its Ancient and Modern 
History : The Khans, the Sultans, and the Czars: With Sketches 
of its Scenery and Population. Post 8vo, Maps, 10s. 6d. 

“In no one volume, or indeed in all the volumes put together 
that have fallen in our way, will so comprehensive, so striking, or 
so readable an account of the Crimea be obtained, as in this book, 
or an account; which after allis the great test)that leaves so distinct 
an impression on the reader’s mind... . As a handbook of the 
history, Russian policy, and natural productions of the Crimea, 
this 1s THE VoLUME, as well for the matter as for the manner in 
which it is set forth.”—Srrcraror. 


London: Longman, Brown, Grcen, and Longmans. 





MR. 8. W. BAKER’S WORKS ON CEYLON. 
Just published, in 8vo, with 6 coloured Plates, price 15s. 


IGHT YEARS’ WANDERINGS IN 
CEYLON. By S. W. AKER, Esq. 

“ This book is an interesting and valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of an important colony. ‘The Politician and the 
Capitalist, as well as the sportsmen and student of nature, may 
find in Mr. Baker’s pages much matter well worthy of attentive 
reading.”—Saturpay Review. 

“The reader who merely seeks for a few hours’ amusement 
will find Mr. Baker's book full of entertaining anecdotes concern- 
ing the people, the hunting, the shooting, and all the out-of-door 
pursuits of beautiful Taprobane ; while he who is seeking for an 
emigrant’s home in a tropical island will gather a rich harvest of 
sterling information concerning the farming, the mining, and 
other industrial occupations of the island.” — Ganpenzr'e 
CHRONICLE. 

By the same Author, in 8vo, with Illustrations, price lis. 


THE RIFLE and the HOUND in CEYLON. 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 





Just published, in 8vo, price 15s. cloth, 


HE BRITISH CONSUL’S MANUAL: 
Being a Practical Guide for Consuls, as well as for the 
Merchant, Shipowner, and Master Mariner, in all their Consular 
Transactions; and ‘ining the C jal Treatises be- 
tween Great Britian and Fereizn Countries, brought down 
to the present date. By E. W. A. TUSON, of the Inncr Temple; 
Chancellor of the Imperial Austrian Consulate-General in Lenton, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. 











OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 
ZINE.—The FEBRUARY Number will be ready on the 3ist. 
Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 


BENtter's MISCELLANY FOR FEB- 
RUARY. On the 3ist. 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 








Just published, in crown 8vo, price 5s. Vol. II., of the 


ODERN SCOTTISH MINSTREL ; or, the 
Songs of Scotland of the Past Half Century. By CHARLES 
ROGERS, LL.D., &. 


Edinburgh: A.and C. Black. London: Longman and Co. 





Just ready in One Vol. 
ERMONS IN STONES; or, Scripture con- 
firmed by Geology. By D.M. AUSLAND. 
London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





This day is published in post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


EVA. 8S ‘(T° © P.O cbse 
Our TENT in the CRIMEA, and WANDERINGS inside 
SEVASTOFOL. By TWO BROTHERS. 


London: Richard Bentley, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty 
MRS. MOODIE’S NEW NOVEL. 
Just ready, in 2 Vols. 


T BH £E M OO N«teC -F20oh'= 
A Novel by Mrs. 


. MOODIE, Author of “ Roughing it in the 





Bush.” 
London: Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
N IGNET’S HISTORY OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION, from 1789 to 1814, translated from the 
last Paris edition, with portrait of Napoleon as First Consul 
Post Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
ESIOD, CALLIMACHUS, AND 


THEOGNIS, literally translated into prose, with Notes, by 
the Rev. J. BANKS, M.A.; to which are appended the metrical 
versions of Hesiod by Elton, Callimachus by Tytler, and Theognis 
by Frere. Post 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES FOR FEBRUARY. 
ASHINGTON IRVING’S LIFE OF 
GENERAL WASHINGTON, Authorized Edition, (uni- 
form with Bohn’s edition of the complete Works.) Vol. ‘iI. 
Post 8yo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
ALKER’S MANLY EXERCISES; con- 
taining Skating, Riding, Driving, Hunting, Shooting, 
Sailing, Rowing, Swimming, &. The whole carefuily revised by 
“Craven.” Tenth edition, with 44 plates, engrave on stcel, and 
numerous woodcut illustrations. Post Svo, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, York Street, Covent Garden. 


BOHN’S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
RDERICUS VITALIS: Ecclesiastical 


History of England and Normandy, translated with Notes 
and the Introduction of Guizot. Vol. 1V.; completing the work, 
with a Critical Notice by M. Delille, and very copious Index. 
Post 8vo, cloth, is. 

Henry G. Bon, York Street, Covent Garden. 








Just published, foolscap Svo, price 4s. 6d.; per post, 4d. extra, 


NGLISH ROOTS, and the DERIVATION 
of WORDS from the ANCIENT ANGLO-SAXON. Two 
Lectures. By EDWARD NEWENHAM HOARE, A.M., Dean 
of Waterford; Chaplain to his Excellency the Lord Lirutenant. 
Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged; with a Supplement, con- 
taining many Additional Derivations. 
Dublin: Hodges, Smith, and Co., 104, Grafton Street, Book- 
sellers to the University. London: John W. Parker and Son, 
West Strand. 





HAVET’S FRENCH IN ONE VOLUME. 
A New and Improved Edition, pr'ce 6s. 


HE COMPLETE FRENCH CLASS-BOOK ; 
or, Grammatical and Idiomatical French Manual. By A. 
HAVE)!, French Master Glasgow Atheneum, &c. 

This theoretical and p ical work ins a reading and 
translation course, d and judici y chosen exercises, 
illustrative French lessons (i ded as a prep ion to the ex- 
ercises;, and a series of original conversations upon all topics; the 
whole on a plan peculiarly conducive to the acquirement of cor- 
rect and ready ph logy, both in speaking and writing. 
London: Dulau and Co.; W. Allan ; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 


EDWARDS’ GREEK DELECT' ) LES 
REEK DELECTUS; ¢- 
Greek Construing: adapted to the-R ites af, ; 
Eton Greek Grammar; with Notes o ' 
A 


anda Lexicon Verborum. By T. W. St DwaA 
Edition, revised throughout, |2mo, 3s. 6d; eteth 


EXEMPIb& : 




















NORA; 

into Greek: with 

Greek. Second Edition. 
Londor 








ADAPTED FOR YOUTHS, SCHOOLS, 
AND FAMILIES. 


Corner’s Accurate Bistories, 
138 IN SERIES, 


Commencing at the earliest period, and continued down to 
the present time, in addition to their general truthfulness 
as records of public national events, are interspersed with 
faithful nye ope of the manners, the domestic habits, and 
condition of the people, in different epochs of their history. 
Miss Conver has, in a manner most clear, succinct, and 
thful, narrated the great events of the Histories of France, 
and rier ngland and Wales, Scotland, Ireland, 
orway, Denmark, and Sweden, Germany and the German 
— if 





Greece, Poland, and Russia, Holland and Belgium, 
other countries; they are really of great worth, and 
— be read with advantage by multitudes of parents as 
well as children; the lan is so simple that children 
Must compreliend it, but withal é0 free from childish insi- 
pidity, that an adult may read with pleasure.”~Athenewm, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
and WALES. 3s. 6d. bound. 34th Thousand. Plates, 
= Chronological Table, dnd Index, With Questions, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF GREECE, 
after the same approved style as her “Rome.” With 
Questions, 3s. Map, and Chronological Table and Index. 
10th Thousand, 

“For the rising generation, Miss Corner’s Histories, we 
believe, are the best ever written.”—Literary Gazette. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF ROME, from 
accepted lish and Foreign Authorities—Dr, Arnold, 
Niebuhr, Keightly, Macpherson, Smith, &c. With Ques- 
bag hr 6d. Map of the es, ind Chronological Table, 
and Index. Twelfth Thousand. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
2s. 6d, bound. 8th Thousand. Plates, Map, Chronolo- 
gical Table, and Index. With Questions, 3s. 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. 
2s. 6d. bound, Plates, Map, Chronological Table, and 
Index. 12th Thousand. With Questions, 3s, 


CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
2s. 6d. bound. Plates, , Chronodlogieal Table, and 
Index. 15th Thousand. New Edition. With Ques- 
tions, 3s. 

“ These meritorious works are written in a very easy and 
agreeable style, perfectly adapted to the capacities of the 
young persons for whom intended.”—Times. 


EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENG. 
LAND, with Questions to each Chapter, adapted to the 
Junior Classes. By Miss CORNER. Price 1s. sewed; 
or Js, 6d. in cloth, with the Map coloured. 


THE PLAY GRAMMAR; or, the Ele- 
ments of Grammar explained, and made a pleasant 
y Miss CORNER. 11th Edition, improved, 

with many Illustrations. 1s. sewed, or 1s. 6d. cloth. 


PAPA and MAMMA’S EASY LESSONS 
in GEOGRAPHY. By Miss SARGEANT. A Com- 
= to Miss Corner’s Play Grammar. 1s, sewed, or 

s. 6d. cloth. 


“We are not goyuantet with any ber pg Book of 
sort so lucid and so judiciously adapted to infantile capa- 
-Evangélies! Magazine. 


” 
Pa 


SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED. 
By Dr. J. KITTO; LL.D., and Miss CORNER, Price 
$s. 6d., in a clear type, royal 18mo. Seéond Edition, 
with Chronological Table and Index, and Questions. 

This Book has beéh publishéd to take the place of Dr. 

Watts’s School Book on this eabiect. The new lights which 

later years have thrown on Sacred History having discovered 

inaccuracies in the Doctor’s descriptions. 


OHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE to USE. 
FUL KNOWLEDGE; containing, in thé form of an 
easy Coli, a complete Series of the Newest and 
most Useful Information connected with the Arts, 
Sciences, and the Phenomena uf Nature. 9th Edition, 
16. 6d, cloth boards. 


CHARLES BUTLER’S GUIDE TO GEO. 
GRAPHY. A New ahd Concise description of the Five 
pe yd Divigions of bef Globe ; hae fear aera, 

eoomes ions; and the Charaeteristics o 

Pittitent. éw Edition. 10th Thousand, 1s, 6d. 

cloth; 6r, with the Use of the Globes, and Seven 
Glyphogfaphié Mapé, 28. bound in cloth, boards. 
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HURST AND BLACKETT, 
SUCCESSORS TO MR. COLBURN, 


FOLLOWING NEW WORKS. 





THE WANDERER IN ARABIA. 


By G. T. LOWTH, Esq. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 21s. 
“Mr. Lowth has shown himself to be an intelligent traveller; a 
keen observer of nature, and an accomplished artist.”—Post. 


LIFE of JEANNE dALBRET, 


QUEEN of NAVARRE, from numerous Original Sources. 
By MISS FREER, Author of ‘ The Life of Marguerite d’An- 
gouléme.’ 2 vols. with Portrait, 21s. 


The OLD COURT SUBURB; or, 


MEMORIALS of KENSINGTON. REGAL, CRITICAL, and 
ANECDOTICAL. By LEIGH HUNT. Second Edition, 
revised. 2 vols, 21s. bound. 


SPORTING ADVENTURES in 


the NEW WORLD; or, Days and Nights of Moose Hunting 
in the Pine Forests of Acadia, By CAMPBELL HARDY, 
Royal Artillery. 2 vols., with Illustrations, 2is. 


MY EXILE. By Alexander Her- 


ZEN. 2 vols. 2s. 
“ Mr. Herzen’s narrative is superior in interest to niné-tenths of 
the existing works on Russia.”—AtTHEenzuM. 


SCOTTISH HEROES in the Days 


of WALLACE and BRUCE. By the Rev.A. LOW. 2 vols. 
2l1s. (Just ready. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
THE LADY OF FASHION. By 


the Author of “ The History ofa Flirt,” &c. 3 vols. 

“ A most readable and entertaining novel.” — Lir. Gazerre. 

“The whole novel is lively and interesting, and will take the 
lead as the first novel of its kind for the season.”—HERALD. 

* A striking picture of social existence.”—Sun. 

** Fully equal to ‘ The History of a Flirt.’ "—Mzssenorr. 

“We make no doubt that ‘ The Lady of Fashion’ will be all the 
fashion during the present season.”—JoHN BuLt. 


RACHEL GRAY. By Miss 


KAVANAGH, Author of “ Nathalie,” &c. 1 vol.,10s. 6d. 

“‘ A charming and touching story, narrated with grace and skill. 
No one can read the story and not feel a good influence from it. 
The characters are vigorously sketched, and have a life-like reaiity 
about them. We heartily recommend this story, and shall rejcice 
when Miss Kavanagh will give us another equally gvod.’— 
ATHENZUM. 


LAURA GAY. 2 vols. 


“ A brilliant and animated story.”— Mornixe@ Post. 

“We have read novels of scenes and incidents more exciting 
than this, but rarely one written with finer taste, or affording 
deeper interest.” —OnssRvER. 


OLIVE HASTINGS. By Mrs. 


PARRY. 3 vols. 


THE HOUSE OF ELMORE: a 


FAMILY HISTORY. 3 vols. 


rN. HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE 
for FEBRUARY, price 2s. 6d., contains :— 
. Potemkin, the Crimea, and the Imperial Army and Navy 
of the Last Century. 
The Fortunes of Glencore. 
Macaulay’s History of England. 
Love in Curl Papers—Part IT. 
The Doctor in the Witness Box. 
Novels and Novelists. 
A Handful of vavalier Songs. ; 
Traditions, Customs, and Supérstitions of the New Zea- 
Janders. " , 
Panurgus Pebbles—A Little of Everything is Nothing of 
Everything. 
10. Notes uson New Books. 
Dublin: M‘Glashaii and Gill, 60, Upper Sackville Street; 
Hurst and Biackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street, London, and 
ali Booksellers. 


(COLBURN UNITED SERVICE MAGA- 

ZINE and NAVAL and MILITARY JOURNAL for FEB- 
RUARY contains :—Peace or War: thé Momentous Question — 
Prospects of a New Cam aign—Sketches from the Crimea—On the 
Ignition of Powder in Shells, with Didgrams—The Russian Set 
tlements on the Amioor, by a Officér of, the British Squadron— 
Our Peninsular Génerals Society at Pera— Wintering in the 
Crimea—Our Refuge Harbotits, with Diagtams— Sketches of 
Mércenaries—The War in the Peloponnesus—Visit to Scott Riis- 
séll’s Dockyard—The Persians at Hetat—Naval and Military Ope- 
tations of the Month, C d Despatches, Gazettes, 
Promotions, &€. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publistieré, Successors to HENRY 
Grea treet. 








i 


2 S2EPeres 











COLBURN, 13, + Marlborough 8 


NEW NOVELS 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION 
BY 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO. 





1, 
AMBERHFHILL 
By A. J. BARROWGLIFFE. 

In Two Volumes. 

(Now ready at all the Libraries.) 


AFTER DARK. 
By WILKIE COLLINS, 
Author of “Basil,” “Hide and Seek,” &. 


In Two Volumes, [Just reddy, 


3. 
MAURICE ELVINGTON: 
AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
Edited sY “WILFRID EAST.” 
In Thrée Volumes. [Nearly ready, 


4, 
BEYMINSTRE. 
By the Author of “Tena,” “King’s Cope,” &c. 
In Three Volumés. [Early in Marck. 


5. 
LEONORA. 
By tas HON. MRS. MABERLEY. 
In Three Volumes, [In April. 


6. 
ERLESMERE 


In Two Volumes. 


7. 


ANEW STOBY. 


By TALBOT GWYNNE. 


NOVELS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 





GILBERT MASSENGER. 
Be HOLME LEE. 
lvol. 


A LOST LOVE. 
By ASHFORD OWEN. 
i vol. 


MY FIRST SEASON. 
B¥ HOLME LEE. 
1 vol. 


GRACE LEE. 
By JULIA KAVANAGH. 
3 volé. 


London: Surrn, Exper, & 60., 65, Cornhill. 
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REVIEWS. 


The Works of the Rt. Hon. Joseph Addison. 
With Notes by Bishop Hurd. A New 
Edition, with large Additions, collected 
and edited by H. G. Bohn. In 6 vols. 
H. G. Bohn. 

“ WHEN we were at our studies some five-and- 

twenty years ago, we can perfectly remember 

that every young man was set to read Pope, 

Swift, and Addison, as regularly as Virgil, 

Cicero, and Horace.” Thus wrote Lord 

Jeffrey in 1816, describing at the same time 

how a new generation of authors had displaced 

the wits of queen Anne’s time from the supre- 

macy which they had held undisturbed for a 

century. The names of the old classical 

writers were still familiar, but their works 
were no longer in habitual use, and to all ap- 
earance were passing away from popular 
avour. This was caused not so much by change 
or decay of public taste, as by the stronger 
attractions of the new literature produced by 

Scott and Byron, and the host of illustrious 

writers in every department, who adorned the 

early part of the present century. As soon 
ag the age recovered from the dazzling influ- 
ence of the newer and nearer splendour, the 
old lights began to be seen shining as steadily 
as ever, and in our day Pope, Swift, and 

Addison are again regaining that place in 

general estimation which they had ever re- 

tained in the opinion of men of literary taste 
and judgment. The numerous editions of the 

English Classics that have been issued of late 

years is a healthy and hopeful sign for our lite- 

tature. The Library of the British Classics, in 
which the present edition of Addison appears, 
while it meets, will also extend the popular 
taste and demand for the works of the stan- 
dard authors of former days. In this renewed 
and increased fame of Addison every English- 
man may rejoice. What Macaulay has said of 
the memorial of him in Poets’ Corner, tardily 
supplied by the public veneration, may be 
equally applied to a good edition of his works. 

“Such a mark of respect was due to the 

unsullied statesman, to the accomplished 

scholar, to the master of pure English elo- 
quence, to the consummate painter of life and 

Manners. It was due, above all, to the great 

satirist who alone knew how to use ridicule 

without abusing it; who, without inflicting a 

wound, effected a great social reform; and who 

reconciled wit and virtue, after a long and dis- 
astrous separation, during which wit had been 


led astray by profligacy, and virtue by fana-" 


ticism.” This tribute is as fine in its way as 
anything in the famous elegy in which Tickell 
bewailedhis friend, of which Johnson said that 
“& more sublime or more elegant funeral 
poem is not to be found in the whole compass 
of English literature.’”” The poem was pre- 
fixed to the splendid edition of Addison’s 
Works that was published in 1721, and which, 
Mr. Macaulay says, “ though eminently 
beautiful, is in some important points defec- 
tive, nor indeed do we yet possess a complete 
edition of Addison’s works.” 

This desideratum Mr. Bohn has the credit 
aad good fortune at length to have supplied. 
His first intention was merely to reprint, 
Verbatim, Bishop Hurd’s edition, which has 
always been reckoned the best. On further 
deliberation, and meeting with many letters 
and — which weré tnknown to Hurd, 
ot to Miss Aikin, whose ‘ Life of Addison, 


with his Correspondence,’ was published in 
1843, Mr. Bohn extended his original plan, 
and instead of four volumes resolved to 
give six, so as to include all the materials 
which had come into his possession. His 
editorial zeal and diligence have been amply 
rewarded. Of the present edition nearly a 
third consists of matter never before pub- 
lished, including about a hundred and fifty 
letters discovered in public depositories or in 

rivate collections. Miscellaneous materials 

ave also been gleaned from many sources, 
and the result is the Pages of as com- 
plete an edition of Addison’s writings as we 
may now expect to see published. 

Of the new matter the most interesting and. 
valuable portion belongs to the records of 
Addison’s official life. Some letters in 1715, 
when he was member for Malmesbury, with- 
out address, but apparently written to the 
Earl of Sunderland’s private secretary, con- 
tain notes and observations on the public 
questions of that time. On the 2nd of June, 
1715, he writes this letter :— 

“London, June 2nd, 1715. 

‘*Sir,—The Mutiny Bill being sent from the 
Lords yesterday, there arose a debate upon it, 
whether the amendments should be then read, or 
whether the consideration of them should be ad- 
journed to a further day. Mr. Pulteney showed 
that the amendments were of no manner of con- 
sequence, that they had been much insisted upon 
in another place to raise a clamour and furnish un- 
just suspicions, and that for these reasons they 
could not give too quick a despatch to them. The 
first amendment was defining the number of forces 
in Great Britain, which the Secretary at War said 
had been omitted as a thing of no manner of con- 
sequence, and had been omitted in former Bills, 
that the number of the standing army was settled 
by the Bill of Rights, which tied it down to such 
forces as should be kept up by consent of Parlia- 
ment, and that this consent of Parliament appeared 
in the votes which make provision for such certain 
numbers of forces. 

“The debate proceeded chiefly upon the im- 
portance or insignificancy of the Lords’ amend- 
ment, one side insisting upon a further day, on the 
first supposition, and the other upon an immediate 
reading, on the last. The second amendment was 
of the same nature as the first, in another part of 
the Bill. Upon a division for reading and agreeing 
with them, the Ayes were 248, Noes 90. 

‘* There arose an incident in the debate, which 
threw the House into a great ferment. Mr. Ship- 
pen said that the House might very justly desire 
a longer time for considering a matter of so much 
moment, and follow the example of the Secret Com- 
mittee, who had withheld so long their Report for 
reasons of the same naturé. This being mixed 
with little flirts upon the Committee, Mr. Boscawen 
said he had seen so much of the Report that, if 
they were willing to proceed immediately in a 
parliamentary way, after the manner of their 
ancestors on such occasions, he was ready to stand 
up in his place, and in the name of the Commons 
of England to impeach of high treason several 
lords and some commoners. Shippen replied that 
the House was very much obliged to him for any 
such discoveries that he had made, and thought he 
could not be too speedy in communicating them, 
and naming the several lords and commoners, whom 
he would impeach of high treason. Mr. Carter 
then desired the galleries and lobbies should be 
cleared and the doors shut. Upon which Mr. 
Walpole stood up and declared that it had been the 
intention of the Committee to move some time this 
week for a day to bring in their Report ; but since 
gentlemen provoked them to it, they were ready 
to impeach, as soon as the present question was 
disposed of ; that indeed it had taken up a great 
deal of time to set forth the crimes of those whose 
whole administration would appear to have been 
nothing else but a series of treachery and treason ; 





| that thoée who had been employed thé last four 





years, would bé shown the most profligate, 

renchified, abandoned ministers that ever en- 
deavoured to betray their country; that they 
should be proved traitors by lega methods ; that 
their friends would be ashamed to stand up in the 
defence of stich traitors, when their guilt was laid 
before them ; and that people would wonder thé 
are still permitted to go about the streets. He 
concluded that whatever might be the expectations 
of this Report, it would more than answer them, 
when it came before the House. 

“Mr. Stanhope then moved, that a message 
should be immediately sent to the House of Lords 
—— but was stopped in his motion by several 
of his friends, who pulled him down, and by the 
Speaker, who desired the House to dispose of the 
Question before them. Upon this the division en- 
sued, which gave both sides time to cool. Nobody 
afterwards calling upon the Secret Committee, the 
House proceeded on the orders of the day, and 
after having read and debated on the Reports of 
the Committee of Elections, came to the resolu- 
tions which you see in the votes. In two divisions 
the numbers were, Ayes 178, Noes 107. Ayes 174, 
Noes 105. 

“‘This morning Mr. Walpole acquainted the 
House, that the Secret Committee had prepared 
their Report ; that it was transcribing, and that 
they desired the House would appoint a day for 
receiving it. Upon which Mr. Smith moved for 
this day se’nnight. Tom Onslow and Lord 
Guernsey, with a few others, proposed Monday 
se’nnight, but as this was done only with an eye 
to Guildford horse-race, which this Report it seems 
will interfere with, the first motion took place. 

‘‘The Newcastle election was tried before the 
House, and carried for the petitioners by five 
voices, in a very thin House. 

“ This day (June 2nd) the Duke of Marlborough 
drew out his battalion of Guards in Hyde Park 
and made them a very kind speech upon the subjec’ 
of their clothing. They heard him with tears int 
their eyes, cried out all with one voice, God bless 
the old Corporal their fellow-soldier, and gave him 
six loud huzzas, which lasted near a quarter of an 
hour. His Grace promised them a new clothing, 
(which I hear will be very much better than they 
ever had), and to punish those persons who have 
been guilty in abusing them and him.” 

This refers to the Hanover-shirt story. See 
‘ Tindal,’ vol. v. 425. ‘On the king’s birth- 
day new clothing was delivered to the lst 
regiment of Foot-guards, but the shirts, in 
particular, were so coarse that the soldiers 
were much offended. There being many Pa- 
pists and Jacobites then in the Guards, their 
discontent was easily increased by the enemies 
of the government; so that a number of the 
soldiers had the insolence to throw their 
shirts into the king’s and the Duke of Marl. 
borough’s gardens at Whitehall; after which, 
as they passed through the city to relieve 
guard at the Tower, they pulled out their 
shirts to the shopkeepers and passengers, 
crying. out, ‘These are the Hanover shirts,’ 
&c. The court being informed of this, and 
foreseeing the consequences, ordered all the 
new shirts to be burnt, which was done that 
very evening.” ’ 

f the Engineers and Sappers and Miners 
of our own day exposed, even in so irregular 
a way, the wretched tools supplied for the use 
of the army, the people of England would not 
censure them, after the recent statements of 
the Master Cutler of Sheffield. In a letter 
of June 18th, 1715, which is addressed to 
Mr. Delafaye, Sunderland’s secretary, occurs 
the following generous and feeling allusion to 
the Duke of Ormond :— 

‘‘ T have great difficulties with myself in relation 
to the Duke of Ormond. When I was of the Uni- 
versity, of which he is Chancellor, I was favoured 
with his countenance and encouragement. M fav 
he succeéded my Lord Wharton in Ireland he 
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resisted many solicitations which were made for 
the place I have ever since enjoyed in that king- 
dom. I shall never pardon myself if I give a vote 
that may have a tendency to the taking off his 
head, and have reason to believe my Lord Lieu- 
tenant would condemn me for such a piece of 
ingratitude. I do not remember that, since I have 
been in the House, I have separated from my 
friends in asingle vote; and all I propose to do in 
this case, is to be absent as by accident, if this 
impeachment goes on. I desire you to acquaint 
His Excellency with this particular, that it may 
not make any impression with him to my dis- 
advantage.” 

Among the letters of the previous year 
there are several to the Earl of Halifax, at 
the beginning of the reign of George I. In 
the following letter he shows a keen eye to 
business, and displays an importunity in 
ne which may surprise those who 

ave only thought of him as the humorist 
and philosopher :— 

“London, November 30th, 1714. 

“‘My Lord, —Finding that I have miscarried in 
my pretensions to the Board of Trade, I shall not 
trouble your Lordship with my resentments of the 
unhandsome treatment I have met with from some 
of our new great men in every circumstance of 
that affair, but must beg leave to express my gra- 
titude to your Lordship for the great favour you 
have shown me on this occasion, which I shall 
never forget. 

‘* Young Craggs told me about a week ago, that 
his Majesty, though he did not think fit to gratify 
me in this particular, designed to give me a recom- 
pense for my service under the Lords Justices; in 
which case your Lordship will probably be con- 
sulted. Since I find I am never to rise above the 
station, in which I first entered upon public busi- 
ness, (for I begin to look upon myself like an old 
sergeant or corporal,) I would willingly turn my 
secretaryships, in which I have served five different 


masters, to the best advantage I can: and as your 
Lordship is the only patron I glory in and have a 
dependence on, I hope you will honour me with 


your countenance in this particular. If I am 
offered less than a thousand pounds, I shall beg 
leave not to accept it, since it will look more like 
a clerk’s wages than a mark of His Majesty's 
favour. I verily believe that His Majesty may 
think I had fees and perquisites belonging to me 
under the Lords Justices, but though I was offered 
a present by the South-Sea Company, I never took 
that nor anything else for what I did, as knowing 
I had no right to it. Were I of another temper, 
my present place in Ireland might be as profitable 
to me as some have represented it. 

**T humbly beg your Lordship’s pardon for the 
trouble of such a letter, and do assure your Lord- 
ship, that one of the greatest pleasures I shall 
receive in whatever I get from the Government, 
will be its enabling me to promote your honour 
and interest more effectually. I am informed Mr. 
Yard, besides a place and an annual recompense 
for serving the Lords Justices of Ireland) under 
King William, had considerable fees, and was never 
at the charge of getting himself elected into the 
House of Commons. 

“T am, with the greatest respect, 
** My Lord, your Lordship’s most obedient 
**and most humble servant, 
- “J, ADDISON. 

“T beg your Lordship will give me leave to add 
that I believe I am the first man that ever drew 
up a Prince of Wales’s preamble without so much 
as a medal for my pains.” 

Addison succeeded at this time in obtain- 
ing a Pore ref at the Board of 
Trade, which he held till made a Secretary of 
State in 1717. In a letter of a previous date, 
October 17, he is even more urgent in pressing 
his claims upon his patron, in strains that to us 

»w seem humiliating. But it was the custom 

‘he times, and office could only be had 
h the patronage of the powerful :— 





“‘T protest to your Lordship I never gained to 
the value of five thousand pounds by all the busi- 
ness I have yet been in, and of that very near a 
fourth part has been laid out in my elections. I 
should not insist on this subject so long, were it 
not taken notice of by some of the late Lords 
Justices themselves, as well as many others, that 
His Majesty has yet done nothing for me, though 
it was once expected he would have done some- 
thing more considerable for me than I can at pre- 
sent have the confidence to mention. As I have 
the honour to write to your Lordship, whose favour 
I have endeavoured to cultivate, and should be 
very ambitious of deserving, I will humbly propose 
it to your Lordship’s thoughts, whether His Ma- 
jesty might not be inclined, if I was mentioned to 
him, to put me in the Commission of Trade, or in 
some honorary post about the Prince, or by some 
other method to let the world see that I am not 
wholly disregarded by him. I am ashamed to talk 
so long of myself; but, if your Lordship will ex- 
cuse me this time, I will never more err on this 
side. I shall only beg leave to add, that T men- 
tioned your Lordship's kind intentions towards me 
only to two persons. One of them was Phillips, 
whom I could not forbear acquainting, in the ful- 
ness of my heart, with the kindness you had de- 
signed both him and me, which I take notice of 
because I hope your Lordship will have him in 
your thoughts. 

‘*Though I put by several importunities which 
are made me to recommend persons and preten- 
sions to your Lordship, there are some which I 
cannot resist, without declaring, what would go 
very much against me, that I have no credit with 
your Lordship. Of this kind is a request made 
me yesterday by Lady Irby, that I would mention 
her to your Lordship as one who might be made 
easy in her fortune, if your Lordship would be 
pleased to procure for her the place of a Bed- 
chamber-woman to the Princess. I told her that 
places of that nature were out of your Lordship’s 
province; but she tells me, as the proper persons 
are not yet named, to whom she would make her 
applications, and as my Lord Townshend has gained 
the same favour for Mrs. Selwyn, she hopes you 
will excuse her solicitation upon this occasion. 

‘*My Lord Dorchester, from whom I lately con- 
veyed a letter to your Lordship, has likewise 
obliged me to speak in favour of Mr. Young, who 
married a sister of the Chetwynds, and formerly 
was a clerk under me in Ireland. He is nowa 
man of estate, of honest principles, and has. been* 
very serviceable to Lord Dorchester in the elections 
at Salisbury. 

‘*T humbly beg leave to congratulate your Lord- 
ship upon the honours you have laiely received, 
and whenever your Lordship will allow me to wait 
on you, I shall always value the honour of being 
admitted to your conversation more than any place 
that can be given me! 

“‘T am, with the greatest respect, 
‘* My Lord, your Lordship’s most devoted 
‘and most obedient servant, 


* «J, ADDISON.” 


The numerous letters of 1717, when 
Addison was Secretary of State, although his 
health was then in a very declining condition, 
show how groundless are the assertions that 
have been made as to his incompetency for 
public business. They display much political 
shrewdness and information as well as the 
literary ability that might be expected. But 
we must refrain from quoting from these 
writings to give two or three of the short 
hirver shed letters, less notable for their 
contents than for the distinction of his cor- 
respondents :— 


Addison to Swift. 


“Dublin Castle, June 3rd, 1710. 
‘¢ Dear Sir, —I am just now come from Finglass, 
where I have been drinking your health, and talk- 
ing of you, with one who loves and admires you 








better than any man in the world, except you 
humble servant. We both agree in a request, that 
you will set out for Dublin as soon as possible, 
To tell you truly, I find the place disagreeable, and 
cannot imagine why it should appear so now more 
than it did last year. You know [I look upon 
everything that is like a compliment as a breach of 
friendship; and therefore shall only tell you, that 
T long to see you; without assuring you, that I 
love your company and value your conversation 
more than any man’s, or that I am, with the most 
inviolable sincerity and esteem, dear sir, 
“Your most faithful, most humble, 
‘‘and most obedient servant, 
“J. ADDISON.” 


Addison to Ambrose Phillips. 


“London, December 23rd, 1710, 

“€ Dear Sir,—Ever since I had the honour to re- 
ceive your last letter, I have been looking for 
opportunities to forward the affair you mentioned 
in it; but every one I talk‘to on that subject, 
utters a great many praises and good wishes upon 
the occasion, but concludes with an inability to do 7 
anything for your service in the present conjunc | 
ture. You know very well that all my great 
friends are entirely out of favour. I have spoken 
to Dr. Swift (who is much caressed and invited 
almost every day to dinner by some or other of the 
new ministry) to recommend the affair either to 
Mr. Harley or Mr. St. John, which I verily believe 
might be effectual; and he has given mea kind of 
promise if he finds a favourable opportunity. I 
fancy if you writ such a letter to the Dr. as he 
might produce on occasion, it would not be amiss. 
I have spoken to Colonel Worsley, who is in great 
credit and confidence with one of our first movers, 
but I am afraid he may think it proper to employ 
his whole interest for himself, notwithstanding he 
is very much your friend, and I believe would be 
glad to show himself such. I am heartily ashamed 
that when my inclinations are so strong my power 
should be so very inconsiderable; but you may be 
sure I will exert it to the utmost in all times and 
places that may give me a handle for your ser- 
vice.” 


There is one remarkable letter at this time 
addressed to a lady, the wife of his patron 
and friend, checking her for exhibiting to- 
wards himself feelings of greater warmth 
than he thought consistent with honour and 
propriety. This letter was printed in the 
‘Gentleman’s Magazine’ in 1762, but was re- 
garded by Miss Aikin as a palpable fiction. 
Dr. Drake published it in his essay on Addi- 
son in 1805, and it had previously appeared 
in Rede’s Anecdotes in 1799. Rede did not 
doubt its being genuine, and it has every air 
of being so. It shows the high principle of 
the writer. Mr. Bohn prints it as it ap- 
peared originally in the ‘ Gentleman’s Maga 
zine,’ and with variations as given by Rede. 


‘As an additional supplement to the present 


work, a collection of anecdotes are printed, 
chiefly taken from the ‘Addisoniana’ pub- 
lished by Sir Richard Phillips in 1803, and 
with the same title, but with curious addi- 
tions. Among the miscellaneous papers of 
Addison, there is given the first draught of 
his celebrated ‘ Letter from Italy,’ containing 
many lines that did not appear in the poem 
as it has already been printed in the fint 
volume of the present edition of his works 
The original is preserved in the Bodleia 
Library. In general Mr. Bohn tells the 
sources of his new materials, but not always, 
and the reader is left to guess whether letter 
are now for the first time printed from hole 
graphs, or whether they are transcribed from 
the ‘Gentleman’s Magazine,’ and other r 
pertories where such documentshave at forme 
times been made public. The editor has som 
valuable literary relics in his own possessio® 
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with which the work is enriched. Unusually 
copious tables of contents and indexes add 
greatly to the value of this complete edition 
of Addison. 





The Englishwoman in America. Murray. 
To write a book on America is the self-im- 
posed penalty of all who with the slightest 
infliction of the cacoethes scribendi make the 
tour of the New World. Another and an- 
other still succeed. No sooner have we waded 
through the chatty journal of Peter the 
Whaler, when a ponderous and loquacious 
narrative appears of a journey over nearly 
the same route, from the pen of a lively 
Englishwoman, who desires it to be understood 
that she is not the Englishwoman who published 
her travels in Russia. ‘‘ You're from down 
east, I guess?” said a fellow-passenger to the 
author while travelling in the State of Ohio. 
“T am,” she replied.— ‘Going west?” 
“ Yes.” — “ Travelling alone?”  No.”— 
“ Was you raised down east?” ‘No, in 
the Old Country.”—* In the little old island ? 
well, you are kinder glad to leave it, I guess? 
Are you a widow?” “ No.’—* Are you 
travelling on business?” ‘ No.”—* What 
business do you follow?” ““ None.”—* Well, 
now, what are you travelling for?” ‘“ Health 
and pleasure.”— Well, now, I guess you're 
pretty considerable rich. Coming to settle 
out west, Isuppose?” ‘ No, I’m going back 
at the end of the fall.”—Well, now, if that’s 
not a pretty tough hickory-nut! I guess you 
Britishers are the queerest critturs as ever 
was raised !”” 

The Englishwoman, in truth, travels over 
the same ground that has been so often tra- 


velled before, and relates, almost ad nauseam, 
the same conversational characteristics that 


have been so often related before. Like most 
journals of the kind, it was never intended 
for the public, and is only now printed at the 
solicitation of numerous friends. We must 
confess, however, to having been greatly in- 
terested with the work at intervals; and to 
show that it is the product of a mind superior 
to that whose impressions were last recorded 
in our columns, we will quote the same inci- 
dent we then quoted,—namely, a visit to the 
author of ‘ Hiawatha :’'— 

_ ‘One of the most interesting places to me in the 
vicinity of Boston was the abode of General Wash- 
ington. It became his residence in 1775, and here 
he lived while the struggle for freedom was going 
on in the neighbourhood. It is one of the largest 
villas in the vicinity of Boston, and has side veran- 
dahs resting on wooden pillars, and a large garden 
in front. Some very venerable elms adjoin the 
house, and the grounds are laid out in the fashion 


which prevailed at that period. The room where | 


Washington penned his famous despatches is still 
held sacred by the Americans. Their veneration 
for this renowned champion of independence has 
something almost idolatrous about it. It is very 
fortunate that the greatest character in American 
history should be also the best. Christian, patriot, 
egislator, and soldier, he deserved his mother’s 
proud boast, ‘I know that wherever George Wash- 
ington is, he is doing his duty.’ His character 
needed no lapse of years to shed a glory round it; 
the envy of contemporary writers left it stainless, 
and succeeding historians, with their pens dipped 
in gall, have not been able to sully the lustre of a 
name which is one of the greatest which that or 
any age has produced. 
“This mansion has, however, an added interest, 
from being the residence of the poet Longfellow. 
D addition to his celebrity as a poet, he is one of 
the most elegant scholars which America has pro- 
duced, and, until recently, held the professorship 
of modern languages at the neighbouring univer- 





sity of Cambridge. It would be out of place here 
to criticise his poetry. Although it is very unequal 
and occasionally fantastic, and though in one of 
his greatest poems the English language appears 
to dance in chains in the hexameter, many of his 
shorter pieces well upwards from the heart, in a 
manner which is likely to ensure durable fame for 
their author. The truth, energy, and earnestness 
of his ‘ Psalm of Life’ and ‘Goblet of Life,’ have 
urged many forward in the fight, to whom the pon- 
derous sublimity of Milton is a dead language, and 
the metaphysical lyrics of Tennyson are unintel- 
ligible. It appeared to me, from what I heard, 
that his fame is even greater in England than in 
his own country, where it is in some danger of be- 
ing eclipsed by that of Bryant and Lowell. He is 
extremely courteous to strangers, and having kindly 
offered, through a friend, to show me Cambridge 
University, I had an opportunity of making his 
acquaintance. 

‘‘T have been frequently asked to describe his 
personal appearance, and disappointment has fre- 
quently been expressed at the portrait which truth 
compels me to give of him. He is neither tall, 
black-haired, nor pale; he neither raises his eyes 
habitually to heaven, nor turns down his shirt- 
collar. He does not wear a look of melancholy 
resignation, neither does he live in love-gilded 
poverty, in a cottage embosomed in roses. On the 
contrary, he is about the middle height, and is by 
no means thin. He has handsome features, merry 
blue eyes, and a ruddy complexion ; he lives in a 
large mansion, luxuriously furnished ; and, besides 
having a large fortune, is the father of six bloom- 
ing children. In short, his appearance might be 
considered jovial, were it not so extremely gentle- 
manly. 

‘*Mr. Longfellow met us at the door, with that 
urbanity which is so agreeable a feature in his 
character, and, on being shown into a very hand- 
some library, we were introduced to Mrs. Long- 
fellow, a lady of ‘dignified appearance and graceful 
manner. She is well known as the Mary of 
Hyperion: and after a due degree of indignation 
with the author of that graceful and poetical book, 
she rewarded his constancy and devotion with her 
hand. The library was panelled in the old style, 
and a large collection of books was arranged in 
recesses in the wall; but the apartment evidently 
served the purpose of library and boudoir, for there 
were numerous evidences of female taste and occu- 
pation. Those who think that American children 
are all precocious little men and women would 
have been surprised to see the door boisterously 
thrown open by a little blooming boy, who scram- 
bled mirthfully upon his father’s knee, as though 
used to be there, and asked him to whittle a stick 
for him. 

‘Tt is not often that the conversation of an 
author is equal in its way to his writings. therefore 
I expected in Mr. Longfellow’s case the disap- 
pointment which I did not meet with. He touched 
lightly on varioussubjects, and embellished each with 
the ease and grace of an accomplished scholar, and, 
doubtless..in kindly compliment to an English 
visitor, related several agreeable reminiscences of 
acquaintanceships formed with some of our literati 
during a brief visit to England. He spoke with 
much taste and feeling of European antiquities, 
and of the absence of them in the New World, 
together with the effect produced by the latter 
upon the American character. He said that 
nothing could give him greater pleasure than a 
second visit to Europe, but that there were ‘six 
obstacles in the way of its taking place.’ 

‘“‘With him as a very able cicerone I had 
the pleasure of visiting Cambridge University, 
which reminded me more of England than any- 
thing I saw in America ; indeed there are features 
in which it is not unlike its English namesake. It 
has no Newtonian or Miltonian shades, but in 
another century the names of those who fill a living 
age with lustre will have their memorials among 
its-academic groves. There are several halls of 
dark stone or red brick, of venerable appearance, 
and there are avenues of stately elms. e library 
is a fine Gothic edifice, and contains some valuable 





manuscripts and illuminated editions of old works, 
There was a small copy of the four evangelists, 
written in characters resembling print, but so 
small that it cannot be read without a magnifying 
glass. This volume was the labour of a lifetime, 
and the transcriber completed his useless task upon 
his deathbed. While Mr. Longfellow was showing 
me some autographs of American patriots, I re- 
marked that as I was showing some in a Canadian 
city, a gentleman standing by, on seeing the signa- 
ture of the Protector, asked, in the most innocent 
ignorance, who Oliver Cromwell was? A lady 
answered that he was a successful rebel in the 
olden time! ‘If you are asked the question a 
second time,’ observed the poet, who doubtless 
fully appreciates the greatness of Cromwell, ‘say 
that he was an eminent brewer.’” 

The author’s remarks on slavery are urged 
with especial force and good sense :— 

‘* At the last census the slaves amounted to more 
than 3,000,000, or about an eighth of the popula- 
tion, and. constitute an alien body, neither exer- 
cising the privileges, nor animated by the senti- 
ments of the rest of the commonwealth. Slavery 
at this moment, as it is the curse and the shame, 
is also the canker of the Union. By it, by the 
very constitution of a country which proudly 
boasts of freedom, three millions of intelligent and 
responsible beings are reduced to the level of mere 
property—-property legally reclaimable, too, in the 
Free States by an Act called the Fugitive Slave 
Act. That there are slaveholders amiable, just, 
and humane, there is not a doubt; but slavery in 
its practice as a system deprives these millions of 
knowledge, takes away from them the Bible, keeps 
a race in heathen ignorance in a Christian land 
denies to the slaves compensation for their labour 
the rights of marriage and of the parental relation 
which are respected even among the most savage 
nations; it sustains an iniquitous internal slave- 
trade—it corrupts the owners, and casts a slur 
upon the dignity of labour. It acts as an incubus 
on public improvement, and vitiates public morals ; 
and it proves a very formidable obstacle to religion, 
advancement, and national unity ; and so long as 
it shall remain a part of the American constitution, 
it gives a living lie to the imposing declaration, 
‘ All men are free and equal.’” 

As an example of the general narrative we 
may quote from a railway journey in the west: 

‘*The conductor quite verified the good opinion 
which I had formed of him. He turned a chair 
into a sofa, and lent me a buffalo robe (for, hot 
though the day had been, the night was intensely 
cold), and several times brought me a cup of tea. 
We were talking on the peculiarities and amount 
of the breakage power on the American lines as 
compared with ours, and the interest of the subject 
made him forget to signal the engine-driver to stop 
at a station. The conversation concluded, he 
looked out of the window. ‘Dear me,’ he said, 
‘ we ought to have stopped three miles back ; likely 
there was no one to get out!’ 

‘*At midnight I awoke shivering with cold, 
having taken nothing for twelve hours ; but at two 
we stopped at something called by courtesy a sta- 
tion, and the announcement was made, ‘Cars stop 
three minutes for refreshments.’ I got out; it was 
pitch dark; but I, with a young lady, followed a 
lantern into a frame-shed floored by the bare earth. 
Visions of Swindon and Wolverton rose before me, 
as I saw a long table supported on rude trestles, 
bearing several cups of steaming tea, while a dirty 
boy was opening and frizzling oysters by a wood 
fire on the floor. I swallowed a cup of scalding 
tea; some oysters were put upon my plate; ‘Six 
cents!’ was shouted by a nasal voice in my ear, and, 
while hunting for the required sum, ‘ All aboard’ 
warned me to be quick; and, jumping into the cars 
just as they were in motion, I left my untasted 
supper on iny plate. After ‘Show your tickets,’ 
frequently accompanied by a shake, had roused me 
several times from a sound sleep, we arrived at 
Rochester, an important town on the Gennessee 
Falls, surrounded by extensive clearings, then 
covered with hoar-frost 
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‘* Here we were told to get out, as there were 
twenty minutes for breakfast. But whither should 
we go when we had got out? We were at the 
junction of several streets, and five engines, with 
cars attached, were snorting and moving about. 
After we had run the gauntlet of all these, I found 
men ringing bells, and negroes rushing about, 
tumbling over each other, striking gongs, and all 
shouting, ‘The cheapest house in all the world— 
house for all nations—a splenderiferous breakfast 
for 20 cents!’ and the like. At length, seeing an 
unassuming placard, ‘ Hot breakfast, 25 cents,’ I 
ventured in, but an infusion of mint was served 
instead of the China leaf; and I should be afraid 
to pronounce upon the antecedents of the steaks, 
The next place of importance we reached was Buf- 
falo, a large thriving town on the south shore of 
Lake Erie, There had been an election for Con- 


gress at some neighbouring place the day before, 
and my vis-d-vis, the editor of a Buffalo paper, was 
arguing vociferously with a man on my right. 

* * * * 


“The monotonous sublimity of these primeval 
woods far exceeded my preconceived ideas. We 
were locked in among gigantic trees of all descrip- 
tions, their huge stems frequently rising without a 
branch for a hundred feet; then breaking into a 
crown of the most luxuriant foliage. There were 
walnut, hickory, elm, maple, beech, oak, pine, and 
hemlock trees, with many others which I did not 
know, and the only undergrowth, a tropical-look- 
ing plant, with huge leaves, and berries like bunches 
of purple grapes. Though it was the noon of an 
unclouded sun, all was dark, and still, and lonely; 
no birds twittered from the branches; no animals 
enlivened the gloomy shades; no trace of man or 
of his works was there, except the two iron rails 
on which we flew along, unfenced from the forest, 
and those trembling electrie wires, which will only 
cease to speak with the extinction of man himself. 

* * * * 


‘«The rays of the sun never penetrate the forest, 
and evening was deepening the gloom of the artifi- 
cial twilight, when gradually we became enveloped 
in a glare, redder, fiercer, than that of moonlight; 
and looking a-head I saw the forest on fire, and 
that we were rushing into the flames. ‘Close the 
windows, there’sa fire a-head !’ said the conductor; 
and after obeying this commonplace direction, many 
of the passengers returned to the slumbers which 
had been so unseasonably disturbed. On, on we 
rushed—the flames encircled us round—we were 
enveloped in clouds of stifling smoke—crack, crash 
went the trees—a blazing stem fell across the line 
—the fender of the engine pushed it aside—the 
flames hissed like tongues of fire, and then, leap- 
ing like serpents, would rush up to the top of the 
largest tree, and it would blaze like a pine-knot. 
There seemed no egress; but in a few minutes the 
raging, roaring conflagration was left behind.” 


The Englishwoman is a shrewd observer of 
men and manners, and had America been less 
be-travelled over in books, her journal would 
have been very acceptable. Of works of this 
kind, however amusing they may be, it is 
almost time to say, “ Hold, enough.” 








Historical Sketches of Statesmen of the Time of 
George III. By Henry, Lord Brougham. 
Vol. II. Griffin and Co. 

Iw an introductory note to the second volume 

of the Lives of the Statesmen, Lord Brougham 

mentions some particulars omitted in the 
pe preface to this edition of the work. 

e informs us that the letters of George ILI. 
to Lord North, which appeared in the first 
volume, are printed from copies made by Sir 

James Mackintosh. The original letters, 

formerly in the possession of Lord Glenbervie, 

son-in-law and executor of Lord North, were 
lent by him to George IV.,who never returned 
them, and there is reason to believe, adds 

Lord Brougham, that they were destroyed. 


Fortunately they had before been lent to Sir 
James Mackintosh, when engaged on his 
History, which he hoped he might bring 
down to the end of the American war. He 
made a careful copy of the letters, or parts of 
letters, which were most important, and a 
short abstract of others. The whole of his 
manuscript was returned to Lady Charlotte 
Lindsay, Lord North’sonly surviving daughter, 
and by her communicated to Lord Brougham, 
who printed it for the first time in the Beye 
ous volume of this work, *‘ without any altera- 
tion whatever, the explanatory notes only 
having been added.” Although the value of 
the publication for critical purposes, and as 
authority in history, is somewhat diminished 
by the knowledge that we have copies only 
of the original letters, and mere extracts and 
abstracts of some of them, there is no doubt 
that the substance of the correspondence is 
preserved, and may be used as authentically 
ulustrating the character of the king, and of 
his too plastic and obsequious minister. 

An explanation is also given in the intro- 
duction to this volume of some circumstances 
connected with the marriage of George IV. 
with Mrs. Fitzherbert, the facts of the case 
having been made known to Lord Brougham 
since the former edition of his work was pub- 
lished. The details, as stated by the Rev. S. 
Johnes, the clergyman engaged to officiate, 
but whose place was taken by another, are 
given. The matter is really not worth the 
ample discussion it has received, nor is the 
character of George IV. capable of being made 
to appear blacker than it already does in the 
whole transaction. In Lord John Russell's 
recent publication of the ‘Letters of Fox,’ 
there is one from the Prince, solemnly deny- 
ing the truth of the report, then current, that 
such a marriage was in contemplation, or ever 
had been. This letter is dated only ten days 
before the marriage ceremony took place. 
Mr. Fox was always blamed for the effrontery 
of this denial, but he made it on the word of 
‘ the first gentleman in Europe,’ who, to his 
other accomplishments, added that of lying. 

Before leaving this prefatory part of the 
volume, we must mention two passages very 
honourable to Lord Brougham, the one in 
which he apologises for the undue severity 
formerly used in speaking of Lord Castlereagh, 
and the other in which Re atones for the total 
omission of the name of Lord Stuart de Roth- 
say, one of the statesmen who are apt to be 
overlooked on account of not taking part in 
rate Parliamentary debates. Of Sir C. 

tuart, afterwards Lord Stuart de Rothsay, 
this honourable notice is now introduced:— 

‘If the Duke of Wellington had been asked to 
name the person not in the army, whose co-opera- 
tion in the Peninsular War, especially during the 
earlier and more arduous portion of it, he most 
highly prized, it is not doubtful that he would at 
once have named this great diplomatist, for whom 
he ever entertained a very high regard, from an 
intimate knowledge of his strict integrity, and 
eminent capacity for affairs. Yet as he never sat 
in Parliament till late in life, nor ever took any 
part in debate, and as political fame in this country 
is confined to those who have there distinguished 
themselves, Lord Stuart’s name is in all likelihood 
unknown to almost every reader of this feeble tri- 
bute to it, dictated more by a sense of justice than 
by the recollection of uninterrupted friendship for 
half a century.” 

A sketch of the Duke of Wellington forms 
the most welcome novelty in this edition. of 
the Lives of the Statesmen of George III. 
To those who remembered the early attacks 
of Henry Brougham on Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
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the cordiality of respectful deference shown 


to the Duke in after years was often the sub, 
ject of suspicion and remark. Not in the 
rigid soldier, but in the pliant lawyer had the 
change taken place, the fruits of which appear 
in the laudatory sketch now published. ‘This 
unchanged persistence of early character in 
the Duke is thus happily described by Lord 
Brougham, in speaking of the identity of style 
throughout his despatches :— 

‘* When that extraordinary and most instructive 
publication of his ‘ Despatches’ appeared, respect- 
ing which he once with good-humoured pleasantry 
observed, that he was surprised to find himself one 
of the most voluminous of authors, and the study 
of which is known to have converted some very 
eminent statesmen who had, under the influence of 
party prejudices, greatly misjudged him, and who 
now declared at once and in the strongest terms 
how grievously they had erred—perhaps the most 
striking of the reflections which arose in the 
reader's mind was what manifest proofs were every- 
where afforded that it was the same man through- 
out; and that at the outset of his life, when com- 
manding, or when negotiating, with the armies or 
the native powers of India, and bearing his part 
in the civil as well as military administration of his 
brother, there appears precisely the same genius 
and the same virtuewhich were afterwards displayed 
in Europe. The ‘ Despatches’ through the whole 
of these most interesting volumes are plainly the 
work of the same person, and record the self-same 
conduct, both in council and in the field. The 
identity of the man is complete; the manner, as is 
the expression respecting the great masters of art, 
is the same in this great master of the arts of war 
and of government; his first manner is as un- 
changed as would have been that of Raphael, had 
he produced the Transfiguration when he left the 
school of Pietro Perugino.” 


After referring to the leading incidents in 
the parliamentary and political life of Wel- 
lington, the following remarks are made on 
his speeches :— 

Tt is fit that, in the last place, we consider 
him as a speaker—a speaker for business, not show 
—a debater. In this capacity he stands very high 
indeed. We cannot deny that Julius Cesar was, 
in the common acceptation of the term, a greater 
orator—he of whom it was said, that, had he de- 
voted himself to the forum, as he intended probably 
at one time (for he studied under a professional 
rhetorician at Rhodes), ‘no one else could have 
been named with Cicero.’ But he was, in all like- 
lihood, not equal. as a debater; and there seems 
reason to think that Cesar’s eloquence was, in a 
great degree, artificial and rhetorical, notwithstand- 
ing the force ascribed toit. One observation made 
upon it by Quinctilian (imitating, by the way, if 
not parodying, a passage of Livy) seems equally 
applicable, in part at least, to the Duke, that he 
made speeches with the same genius with which 
he made war—the same vigour and the same acu: 
men. We might not add the same vehemence; 
but, on the other hand, the Roman orator, we 
may safely affirm, argued less closely, expounded 
more diffusely, and had not always before his eyes 
in speaking that elementary proposition, which the 
Duke never for an instant lost sight of, whether in 
speech or in action—that the shortest line between 
two points is a straight line. 

‘* Tt would be difficult to find any one in any 
assembly who more clearly and concisely brought 
before his audience the whole of his subject, the 
whole which it was important to unfold,—who 
left so distinct an impression of the opinions he 
meant to declare, or gave more cogent reasons ID 
support of them—reasons, if not sufficient to con- 
vince others, yet quite sufficient, not only to show 
the grounds of his own conviction, but that he 
logically deduced it from his premises. Accord- 
ingly he was (eaperto crede) of all the debaters m' 
our day, with perhaps the exception of Lord Plun- 
ket, the most difficult to grapple with, the hardest 
to answer. Nor did it seem to make any difference 
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that the subject happened to be one with which he 


was little conversant in detail. His speeches on 
commercial and financial questions were really as 
admirable ag on subjects of foreign and military 
policy, Nay, I shall not easily forget the remark 
of one of the greatest orators of our times (Lord 
Ellenborough) when we left the House of Lords 
together, in equal admiration of the Duke’s extra- 
ordinary speech upon Subscription, as connected 
with the Universities, a question with which he 
must be supposed little familiar: ‘ Did you observe 
that the whole hour he spoke, not one topic but the 
best chosen, nor one word for which another equally 
fitting could have been substituted?’ It is to be 
remembered that he greatly improved as a speaker 
after he became Prime Minister in 1828. The per- 
fect modesty of his nature, with his unfailing good 
sense (if indeed the two things can be separated), 
made him incapable of harbouring any notion that 
it was beneath him to take pains: and as it had 
been once or twice thrown out in debate that he 
had a habit of begging the question (the pleasantry 
coming from a friendly quarter, that there were 
different kinds of beggars, the sturdy as well as the 
gentle and dexterous), it might be seen that latterly 
he carefully avoided falling into an error extremely 
natural to an unpractised orator. 

** As for his undeviating candour and fairness, 
his constant love of justice, his perpetual desire to 
secure their due to all, his instinctive hatred of 
oppression and contempt of fraud,—these are moral 
qualities, not rhetorical, and qualities which, if the 
most eloquent of all men, the unprincipled Greek 
orators, could have been made to comprehend, they 
certainly would not have much respected. 

‘*Lord Denman once made a remark, strikingly 
true in itself, and which came with peculiar grace 
from the greatest judge of the day. It was when 
he saw the eagerness with which the Duke rushed 
forward, as it were, to defend some officer unfairly 
attacked, or to obtain for him the share of commen- 
dation that he thought had been inadequately 
awarded. ‘Of all that man’s great and good 
; sage the one which stands first, is his anxious 

esire ever to see justice done, and the pain he 
manifestly feels from the sight of injustice.’” 


The lives of Lord Plunket and of Lord 
Abinger are also important additions to the 
work in its present form. The sketch of Sir 
A. Pigott, and other legal reminiscences, 
chiefly reprinted from articles in the ‘ Law 
Review,’ written in the assumed character of 
a retired Welsh judge, have interest for pro- 
fessional rather than for general readers. 








Glasgow and its Clubs; or, Glimpses of the 
Condition, Manners, Character, and Oddi- 
ties of the City, during the Past and Pre- 
sent Centuries. By John Strang, LL.D. 
Griffin and Co. 

Dr. Srrane’s elaborate and interesting ‘ Re- 

ports on the Social and Economic Statisties 

of Glasgow,’ are well known io political stu- 
dents and writers. The wonderful progress 
of that city in population, commerce, wealth, 
and in all things that form the usual sub- 
jects of statistical inquiry, have served to 
secureuniversal attention to the facts recorded 

by so intelligent, trustworthy, and able a 

fporter. In the present volume he treats of 

lighter matters than belong to formal history 


or political economy, but greatly more inte- 
resting to general readers. Glasgow has long 
been famous for its social clubs, and it oc- 


curred to Dr. Strang that a sketch of the 
more remarkable of these might be made the 
medium through which the ever-changing 
manners and habits of Glasgow society might 
@ popularly portrayed and chronicled. 
daving found ample materials for his purpose, 
th from written documents and from pri- 
vate information and tradition, the result is a 
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volume not only to be prized by the good 


citizens of Glasgow for its local associations, 
but full of interest as illustrating the social 
and domestic history of the Scottish lowlands 
during the past century. The book, at its 
opening, carries us pleasantly back to the old 
times, when St. Mungo still presided over the 
uiet and venerable city; when no steam 
emon had yet risen smoking into being ; and 
the genius of James Watt had reached no 
further than curious meditations on his Aunt 
Muirhead’s teakettle. This incident in the 
philosopher’s early life took place in 1750, the 
very year in which Dr. Strang commences his 
narrative. It is to Watt, chiefly, that is to 
be ascribed the marvellous change produced 
in Glasgow since last century. The resent 
population is estimated at 400,000. In 1755 
the population was only 23,546. The wealth 
and commerce and manufactures of the place 
have increased in even greater proportion, as 
Dr. Strang’s Economic Statistics show. But 
it is the social changes that this volume chiefly 
narrates. After describing the outward aspect 
of the city in the middle of last century, Dr. 
Strang gives sketches of its inhabitants :— 


‘*Men and manners have so much changed 
during a century, that it would require Ovid’s pen 
to paint the metamorphoses. Let us turn, how- 
ever, to the neighbourhood of the Cross, which was 
at that period the only portion of the city that 
could be said to be much frequented, and where 
we shall find objects for contrast. There, if any- 
where, could be seen a specimen of all grades and 
classes of the inhabitants, from the Highlandman 
skulking in his tartan kilt and jacket, ready to 
perform the most servile office, up to the scarlet- 
cloaked merchant or physician who, with gold- 
headed cane, ane cocked hat perched on powdered 
hair or wig with dangling club-tie or pig-tail, 
strutted about in peacock magnificence,.as if he 
alone of all had the right to pace the Plainstanes. 
On each side of the streets, at a respectable dis- 
tance from the aristocratic atmosphere around the 
front of the public offices, might be observed a few 
tradesmen or shopkeepers—donned in blue or 
brown coats with clear buttons, breeches of cloth 
or corduroy, rig-and-fur stockings, and all sporting 
knee and shoe buckles—watching to catch the eye 
of their princely patrons, and waiting a signal to 
make an approach to their acknowledged superior, 
which they but too frequently did with all the sub- 
serviency of a Sir Archy M‘Sycophant. Beyond 
the precincts adorned by the statue of King 
William, there were few persons seen either loiter- 
ing within the wooden posts which in certain parts 
of the Trongate kept vehicles off the shops, or 
pacing the ‘crown of the causeway,’ which was 
rarely trod by plebeian foot. Classes in Glasgow, 
in those days, were as distinct as the castes in 
Hindostan. Trade and commercecould not happily, 
as now, transfer in a few short years the industrious 
mechanic from a stool in the workshop to a seat in 
the Hotise of Commons; or transmute, even in 
less time, a knight of the shuttle into a knight of 
the shire. Society was then altogether differently 
constituted, for, although the great rhajority of 
those who prided themselves on their lineage, or 
what in Glasgow is still so ill applied, on their 
‘gentility,’ only dwelt in flats, entering from a 
common stair, and for the most part received 
visitors in their bedrooms ; still it would have been 
as impossible for one belonging to the then shop- 
keeping class to enter, at two o'clock, the dining- 
rooms of the scarlet-cloaked aristocracy, as it was 
for a craftsman’s daughter to thread the mazy 
dance, at seven, under the vaulted roof of the then 
new Assembly-room at the Cross. It never has 
been the habit of the better class of ladies in Glas- 
gow to parade much on the street at any recent 
period, far less a century ago. With the exception 
of Sundays and other holidays, when every house 
has been accustomed to pour forth its best-dressed 
inmates, to grace either church, chapel, or con- 





venticle, it has always been difficult to catch, on 
the pavé, the precise character and cut of the pre- 
vailing fashion. About the time of which we are 
speaking, a lady or two during a week-day, or what 
has been more curiously designated a /awful day, 
might occasionally be encountered wending her 
way—in a towering head-dress, long-waisted gown, 
and powdered hair—to the public market, tripping 
on pattens if the day was wet, or pacing on high- 
heeled and toe-pointed shoes, under the shadow of 
a goodly-sized fan, if the sun was shining, or, ag 
the old song says— 
** Little was stown then, and less gaed to waste— 
Barely a millen for mice or for rattens; 
The thrifty housewife to the flesh-market paced, 
Her equipage a’—just a guid pair o’ pattens. 
“Folk were as gude then, and friends were as leal, 
Though coaches were scant, with their cattle a-canterin’, 


Right i a : (early), we were tell’t, by the housemaid or 
chile: 


* Sic, an’ ye please, here’s your lass and a lantern.” 

A few servant-girls—either encased in close-fitting, 
short-sleeved short-gowns, and plain white caps or 
mutches, or enveloped in scarlet dufiles, and guilt- 
less of shoes and stockings—might be obeerva 
each carrying probably a basket, in the wake 
her mistress, or bearing a couple of wooden stowps 
or pitchers for water, to be drawn from the few 
public wells which here and there abutted on the 
roadway ; and towards the most favoured of these 
—that situated near the West Port—the majority 
of these female drudges were wending their joyous 
way, unconscious of the still undiscovered luxury 
of water-pipes, or the thousand and one advantages 
which have arisen from the modern appliances of 
hydraulic science. A few rude carts or cars might 
be seen moving along at a snail’s pace during the 
day, and were by their masters—having no fear of 
any police before their eyes—left quietly on the 
street during the night. The roads throughout all 
Scotland were at this period so narrow and so bad 
as to resemble more the course of a rivulet than a 
highway, and consequently even few carts could 
go beyond the great highways. To country towns 
and villages goods were almost invariably carried 
in sacks on horseback ; and the carriers from Glas- 
gow to Edinburgh had baskets or creels on each 
side of the horses, and the cadger placed between 
them. With respect to anything like coach com- 
munication between distant parts of the country, 
that may be said to have been almost unknown. 
Journeys then, even between the most important 
cities, were both difficult and tedious. For, even 
so late as the year 1763, there was only one stage- 
coach in all broad Scotland in communication with 
London, and that ‘set out’ from Edinburgh only 
once every month, its journey thither occupying 
no less than from fifteen to eighteen days! At 
this period there was very rarely the rattle of a 
four-wheeled carriage heard in any quarter of the 
town, for the plain reason that there was only one 
gentleman’s chariot kept in the city, and the only 
other vehicle that could be encountered was either 
some nobleman or gentleman’s coach from the 
country—when it was certain to arouse the curi- 
osity of the passing citizen, and excite the astonish- 
ment of the youthful urchin—or else the ‘ Edin- 
burgh Heavy,’ which, after ardently pursuing its 
course from morning’s dawn, reached ‘ Auld ie,’ 
‘God willing,” long after ‘ set of sun !’” 


With this pleasant sketch of ald Ie 
syne’ is introduced the history of the f t of : 
the social fraternities which Dr. Strang 
chronicles—the Anderston Club. Anderston, 
now a busy manufacturing quarter of the city, 
was in those days a quiet village, where a 
select band used to meet to dine every Satur- 
day. The founder and the soul of this club 
was the celebrated and eccentric mathema- 
tician, Professor Simson :— 


‘*The Professor, like all individuals who haye 
devoted their energies to the study of the ae 
sciences, was in everything precise to a fault. 
was his rule to assert or believe nothing without 
Q. E. D. ; and hence his life might be said to have 


been the very beau ideal of ratiocination. Upon 
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no occasion whatever, when absent from the walls 
of Alma Mater, was the Professor of Trigonometry 
ever at a loss to tell the exact number of paces that 
would bring him back to his own snug elbow chair. 
Invariably in his promenades did he note each step 
he took from home ; and, although accosted by an 
acquaintance, was never put out of his reckoning, 
from the habit he had acquired of repeating, during 
the pauses of conversation, the precise number of 
paces he had journeyed. To his friends this love of 
mensuration often proved singular enough—to 
strangers it was sometimes absolutely ridiculous. 
As an instance of the latter kind, the following 
anecdote may be taken as an illustration. One 
Saturday, while proceeding towards Anderston, 
counting his steps as he was wont, the Professor 
was accosted by a rerson who, we may suppose, 
was unacquainted . .... his singular peculiarity, At 
this moment the worthy geometrician knew that 
he was just 573 paces from the College towards 
the snug parlour which was anon to prove the 
rallying point of the hen-broth amateurs; and 
when arrested in his progress kept repeating the 
mystic number, at stated intervals, as the only 
species of pnemonics then knowu. ‘I beg your 
pardon,’ said the personage, accosting the Pro- 
fessor, ‘one word with you, if you please.’ ‘ Most 
happy—573!’ was the response. ‘Nay,’ rejoined 
the gentleman, ‘merely one question.’ ‘ Well,’ 
added the Professor,—‘ 573!’ ‘You are really 
too polite,’ interrupted the stranger; ‘but from 
your known acquaintance with the late Dr. B - 
and for the purpose of deciding a bet, I have taken 
the liberty of inquiring whether I am right in say- 
ing that that individual left five hundred pounds to 
each of his nieces?’ ‘ Precisely,’ replied the Pro- 
fessor-—‘573!’ ‘And there were only four nieces, 
were there not?’ rejoined the querist. ‘ Exactly!’ 
said the mathematician—‘ 573!’ The stranger, 
at the last repetition of the mystic sound, stared 
at the Professor, as if he were mad, and muttering 
sarcastically ‘573!’ made a hasty obeisance and 
passed on. The Professor, seeing the stranger's 


mistake, hastily advanced another step, and cried 


after him, ‘No, sir, four to be sure—574!’ The 
gentleman was still further convinced of the 
mathematician’s madness, and hurried forward, 
while the Professor paced on leisurely towards the 
west, and at length, happy in not being baulked in 
his calculation, sat down delighted amid the circle 
of the Anderston Club. 

‘*Here the mathematician ever made it a rule to 
throw algebra and arithmetic ‘to the dogs,’ save 
in so far as to discover the just quadratic equation 
and simple division of a bowl of punch. One thing 
alone in the Club he brought his mathematics to 
bear upon, and that was his glass. This had been 
constructed upon the truest principles of geometry 
for emptying itself easily, the stalk requiring to 
form but a very acute angle with the open lips, ere 
its whole contents had dropped into the esophagus. 
One fatal day, however, Girzy, the black-eyed and 
dimpled-cheeked servant of the hostelry, in making 
arrangements tor the meeting of the Club, allowed 
this favourite piece of crystal, as many black and 
blue-eyed girls have done before and since, to slip 
from her fingers and be broken. She knew the 
Professor's partiality for his favourite beaker, and 
thought of getting another, but the day was too 
far spent, and the Gallowgate, then the receptacle 
of such luxuries, was too far distant to procure one 
for that day’s meeting of the fraternity. Had 
Verreville, the city of glass, been then where it 
has since stood, the mathematician’s placid 
temper might not have been ruffled, nor might 
Girzy have found herself in so disagreeable a 
dilemma. The Club met—the hen-broth smoked in 
every platter—the few standard dishes disappeared, 
the Medoc was sipped, and was then succeeded, as 
usual, by a goudly-sized punch-bowl. The enticing 
and delicious compound was mixed, tasted, and pro- 
nounced nectar—the Professor, dreaming for a 
moment of some logarithm of Napier or problem of 
Euclid, pushed forward to the fount, unconsciously, 
the glass which stood before him, drew it back a 
brimmer, and carried it to his lips, but lo! the 
increased angle at which the Professor was obliged 


to raise his arm, raised him from his momentary re- 
verie, and pulling the drinking-cup from his lips, 
as if it contained the deadliest henbane, exclaimed, 
‘What is this, Girzy, you have given me? I can- 
not drink out of this glass. Give me my own, 
you little minx. You might now well know that 
this is not mine,’ holding up the crystal with a look 
of contempt. ‘Weel a wat it is a’ I hae for't, 
Maister Simson,’ answered Girzy, blushing. 
‘Hush, hush,’ rejoined the mathematician, ‘say 
notso ; I know it is notmy glass, for the outer edge 
of this touches my nose, and mine never did so.’ The 
girl confessed the accident, and the Professor, 
though for some moments sadly out of humour, was 
at length appeased, and swallowed his sherbet even 
at the risk of injuring his proboscis.” 

From that time a succession of similar 
fraternities had their passing notoriety, among 
which the most renowned were the Hodge 
—— Club, the Morning and Evening Club, 
the Gaelic, the Meridian, the Beef-steak, the 
Accidental, the Medical, the Coul Club, and 
a number of others whose names and pro- 
ceedings are now rescued from oblivion. Some 
of them were conducted with less order and 
decorum than others, and of two or three, 
such as the Gegg Club and the Banditti, the 
members were as mischievous and dangerous 
as the London Mohocks. Few of the Scottish 
celebrities in politics, literature, science, and 
art during the past century are unnoticed in 
these records. In one place we have the fol- 
lowing sketch of the early days of Campbell 
the poet. After describing some of the nota- 
bles of Glasgow at the beginning of the 
present century, Dr. Strang says :— 

‘While those well known and most respectable 
persons were, during the close of last century, 
filling the public eye, and exciting the public talk 
of Glasgow citizens, there was, about the same 
period, a fair and beautiful boy, with a mild and 
cheerful disposition, who might every day be met 
hurrying down the High-street, in a scarlet toga, 
and turning into the University gateway, as the 
tinkling bell of that ancient seminary was summon- 
ing the students to their class-rooms. The youth 
we allude to was then the obscure Thomas Camp- 
bell, now the world-known poet, who at that period 
occupied a small room in a house on the north-west 
side of High-street, within which the dawning 
dreams of those ‘ Pleasures of Hope,’ which he 
afterwards so well illustrated in his immortal verse, 
first flitted athwart his poetic fancy. It was in 
the solitude of this upper floor chamber, that, 
by dint of indomitable industry and undoubted 
genius, hefully mastered the difficulties of the Latin 
and Greek classics, and thereby gained not only 
every prize for which he contended at the Univer- 
sity, but likewise won a bursary, for which he 
stood in no little need. It was also within this 
small apartment that he penned the poetical version 
of the Greek plays of Aristophanes and Atschylus, 
and particularly that of The Clouds, which, at the 
time, was accounted the very best performance 
that had ever been presented within the walls of 
the College. Little did he imagine when, for seven 
years, he was pacing the High-street, the unob- 
served of the crowd which even then thronged that 
bustling lucality, that he should one day return to 
be ‘the observed of all observers ;’ and that his 
progress to take possession of the Rectorial Chair 
of his own Alma Mater should more resemble the 
greeting of a sovereign than that of a poet.” 

Of the theatrical entertainments of a former 
generation some interesting notices are given. 
Speaking of the Dunlop-street theatre, which 
was opened in 1782 :— 


‘«Never, perhaps, were the dramas of Shakspeare, 
the tragedies of Otway and Rowe, or the comedies 
of Cumberland and Sheridan, produced more 
effectively, than on these boards, and never were 
the characters better sustained. When we mention 
that, many times and oft, Mrs. Siddons, the 
| Kembles, and George Frederick Cooke, enacted the 








leading personages of the Tragic, while Mrs. Jordan, 
Miss Farren, Miss Duncan, Mr. King, Jack Ban- 
nister, Rock, and Irish Johnston, were the repre- 
sentatives of the Comic Muse, on the Dunlop-street 
stage, it will be readily conceived how so many in 
Glasgow were then found to acknowledge the truth 
of one of Thomson’s ‘ Winter’ amusements, when 
he says :— 
“Dread o’er the scene the ghost of Hamlet stalks, 
Othello rages, poor Monimia mourns, 
And Belvidera pours her soul in love ; 
Terror alarms the breast; the comely tear 
Steals on the cheek ; or else the comic muse 
Holds to the world a picture of itself, 
And raises sly the fair impartial laug 
Although Mr. Jackson, from time to time, endea- 
voured both to improve and enlarge the Dunlop- 
street theatre, it was found, soon after the com- 
mencement of the present century, to be altogether 
too small and paltry for the growing theatrical 
taste of Glasgow. The consequence was, that a 
subscription was opened for the erection of a more 
spacious house ; and in the course of a very short 
time no less a sum than 70000. was raised for this 
purpose. Ground was at once feued from the 
Corporation, near the head of Queen-street, for a 
site ; and an edifice was erected thereon, which, 
whether for exterior or interior elegance, was 
scarcely surpassed by any of the London theatres, 
and for which a patent was obtained from the 
Crown. This house was opened by a most excel- 
lent company in 1804; and it is only just to say, 
that from the time when the curtain first rose till 
1829—when it was shrivelled up amid the flames 
which consumed the house, and reduced all within 
to ashes—theatrical ‘stars’ were not lacking to 
wake the feelings or rouse the laughter of those 
who visited it. It was here that Kean first 
enunciated in Scotland, amid breathless silence, 
‘ Now is the winter of our discontent made glorious 
summer !’—that Miss O'Neil, as Mrs. Beverley, 
roused the feelings to such a pitch, as nightly to 
cause ladies to be carried out insensible from the 
boxes—that Miss Stevens’ syren voice first charmed 
the Glasgow musicante-—that John Sinclair aided 
her in the duets in Rod Roy and Guy Mannering— 
that Miss M. Tree drew forth a _never-failing 
encore after her ‘Home, sweet home !’—and that 
Madame Catalani first, and many times afterwards, 
exhibited the powers of her unrivalled vocalisation, 
and excited that never-to-be-forgotten burst of 
patriotic approbation, when pouring out, in trium- 
phant notes, above band and chorus, ‘ Britannia 
tules the waves !’ ” 
Of Kean’s first appearance in Scotland, Dr. 
Strang gives a personal reminiscence :— 
‘*We shall never forget the terrific squeeze we 
had in forcing ourselves into the pit on the evening 
of Mr. Kean’s first appearance in Glasgow or in 
Scotland. The boxes had been all taken for weeks 
before, and even temporary boxes were erected on 
the stage for the chief devotees of the histrionic art. 
Professor Young, of Greek celebrity, occupied one 
of these ; and never shall we forget his little portly 
figure on that occasion, with his eye piercing 
through an opera-glass that he held in one hand, 
while he thumped on the box with the other. 
Francis Jeffrey and several of the Edinburgh lite- 
rati were also present, Mr. Kean having, from 
some quarrel with the Edinburgh managers, refused 
to go at that time to the Scottish metropolis.” 
Although the more boisterous scenes and 
incidents of social life in Glasgow are no 
longer witnessed, and more refined and gentle 
customs prevail than when the punch-bowl 
was the centre of all cheerfulness, the citizens 
have lost none of the spirit of energy, intelli- 
gence, and hospitality which characterized 
their ancestors. The intemperance and 
coarseness which too much marked the pro- 
ceedings of the clubs of last century are now 
more rarely met with; and as formerly the 
bad, so let us hope now that the good qualities 
of the upper classes of society will exert their 
influence on the general habits and character 
of the population. 
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NOTICES. 


The British Empire, Historical, Biographical, and 
Geographical, With an Introductory Essay by 
E. S. Creasy, M.A. Griffin and Co, 

On the title-page of this volume there is a most 
imposing array of contributors, including Sir 
Archibald Alison, Sir David Brewster, Mr. Charles 
Knight, Professor Nichol, Professor Spalding, Mr. 
Wornum—about twenty names inall. From the 
more detailed statement of the contents, it appears 
that these numerous contributors have only sup- 
plied articles to the biographical portion of the 
work, the Synopsis of British History, forming 
Part I. of the volume, being the work of Mr. 
Samuel Neil, Rector of Moffat Academy, and the 
Geographical Dictionary of the British Empire, 
forming Part III. of the volume, being compiled 
by Mr. James Bryce, one of the masters of the 
High School of Glasgow. The combination of a 
gazetteer of the British empire with a manual of 
history and of biography is a novel attempt, and is 
carried out successfully, an immense amount of 
varied information, instructive for reading and use- 
ful for reference, being comprised in a single volume. 
The introductory essay by Professor Creasy gives 
avery good summary of the ethnology, language, 
institutions, and characteristics of the English 
nation. Ina volume of so great bulk and variety 
errors are to be expected, though we have been 
pleased with the general accuracy and sufficiency 
of the information. A general editor or competent 
reviser would have prevented the appearance of 
some of the errors that have escaped notice. 


By William Parkinson, M.A., Rector of 
Langenhoe, Essex. Bell and Daldy. 
THERE are some pleasing pieces of descriptive and 
meditative poetry in this little volume. The sketches 
of certain localities, —such as Averham, Birkland, 
Southwell, Newark,—are not likely to interest 
strangers, but there are other poems in which, from 
local objects, more general thoughts and feelings 
are suggested. Such are the lines on, — 


Poems. 


“ THE CEMETERY, KENSAL GREEN, 


“Ts this thy realm, O Death? amid these bowers 
Hast thou adorned thy everlasting throne ? 
Is it for thee they bloom, those wreathéd flowers, 
Beguiling thy deep sadness of its moan? 


“Is it for thee they rise, those sculptur’d urns? 
That form, whose beauty, struggling through the vail 
Of woe, too sad for tears, ceaselessly burns 
On memory’s page the sorrow of its tale ? 


“T cannot trace thy path, relentless king, 
Or find a vestige of thy secret he 
The grass is green as in the birth of Spring; 
How did it feel thy tread and not decay? 


“T cannot see thy dark and grisly form 
Beneath the twilight of the cedar’s shade ; 
Here are no spectral phantasies, no swarm 
Of dire forebodings making us afraid. 


“ We do not seem to commune with the dead, 
Or hear mysterious whispers from the tomb ; 
The soft ture sounds not hollow to our tread, 
The chequer’d shades are conscious of no gloom, 


“No painful thought of desolation creeps 
Over our feelings as we linger here; 
Even the trailing willow, as it weeps, 
Catches a gleam of hope on every tear. 


“The cypress shade, though consecrate to death, 
The yew-tree, harp of spirits pass’d away, 
Through which they seem melodiously to breathe 
The treasur’d memories of life’s short day, 


“So beautiful they grow, so deeply green, 
So full of youth, serenity, and light, 
They tell no tale of joys that once have been, 
But now have ceased to be: not theirs dull night ; 


“ Not theirs the falling leaf, or leafless bough 
That moans its sorrow to th’ autumnal blast; 
Not theirs the swift decay, that with a glow 
Of splendour mocks the form it comes to waste. 


“ Alike to them Spring’s transitory morn, 
Or Summer’s golden ray on wood or hill, 
Autumn’s bright footsteps on the waving corn, 
Or Winter’s stern approach and breezes chil), 


“They know no change, or with the changing hour 
Gain for their fadeless leaf a deeper dye, 
And stand, tho ~ storms and cloudy tempests lour, 
Emblems of life and immortality.” 





Among the miscellaneous subjects are lines on the 
death of Lord George Bentinck, on Miss Nightin- 
gale, Walmer Castle, and several on the events of 
the war. 


A Handbook to the Marine Aquarium. By Philip 
Henry Gosse. J. Van Voorst. 


In a former volume Mr. Gosse gave interesting 
and accurate accounts of the structure, habits, and 
manners of the tenants of a marine aquarium. 
The closing chapter contained a few directions 
how to form and maintain this novel and amusing 
kind of museum of animated life. That chapter is 
now extended, and appears as a ‘Handbook to 
the Marine Aquarium.’ It contains ample and 
clear instructions for constructing, stocking, and 
maintaining a tank, and for collecting plants and 
animals. Mr. Gosse gives the results of his own 
experience in the successful management of aquaria, 
and his directions will enable others to enjoy the 
pleasures derived from such collections. 











SUMMARY. 


VOLUME the Second of the Handbook of Natural 
Philosophy, by Dionysius Lardner, D.C.L. (Walton 
and Maberly), contains treatises on Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics, and Heat. The first volume was on 
Mechanics ; the thira will treat of Ojtics ; and 
the fourth of Electricity, Magnetism, and Acous- 
tics ; the whole forming a complete course of natural 
philosophy, intended for popular reading, or for 
educational use in the higher classes in schools. 
Dr. Lardner’s style is singularly clear, and well 
adapted for a work in which the facts of science 
are expounded in ordinary language, with as little 
use as possible of mathematical symbols. Special 
attention is given to the application of the various 
branches of physics to the industrial arts and the 
practical business of life. The work is profusely 
illustrated. 

In ‘ Orr’s Circle of the Sciences,’ a publication 
ernbracing a more extensive range of subjects, two 
of the recent volumes are on Geology, Mineralogy, 
and Crystallography, by Professor Ansted, Professor 
Tennant, and the Rev. Walter Mitchell ; and the 
continuation of the Treatise on Organic Nature, as 
a System of Natural History, on the Study of 
Botany and Zoology. Volume II., Vertebrated 
Animals, by Edward Smith, M.D., and W. S. 
Dallas, F.L.S. (W. S. Orr and Co., Houlston and 
Stoneman). In the former volume the sketch of 
Geology is by Professor Ansted, of Mineralogy by 
Professor Tennant, and Crystallography by Mr. 
Mitchell. The practical applications of Geology to 
water supply, mineral fuel, mining, and other eco- 
nomic uses, are fully treated, and some discoveries 
of greater novelty appear, as in regard to the rela- 
tions of geology and landscape painting, a subject 
deserving the attention of artists. In the descrip- 
tion of minerals, the arrangement of the collection in 
the British Museum is followed, as affording peculiar 
facilities of reference to the student. The volume 
of Natural History, by Dr. Smith and Mr. Dallas, 
is the third of the series, the first being on Botany, 
and the second on Invertebrated Animals. The 
work is throughout illustrated with excellent wood- 
cuts. 

With a view to the more speedy completion of 
the Dictionary of Greek and Roman Geography, 
edited by Dr. William Smith (Walton and Maberly, 
and Murray), the remaining quarterly parts are to 
contain, on an average, twelve sheets, with the 
price of each increased a third. The work is now 
well advanced, the letter P being finished in Part 
Fourteenth. The articles Palestine, Pheenicia, 
Pompeii, and others in that number, are very care- 
fully prepared. The dictionary will be completed 
next autumn. 

A story, entitled The Planter's Victim ; or, Inci- 
dents of American Slavery, with illustrations (Triib- 
ner and Co.), belongs to the class of literature to 
which the success of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ has given 
wide popularity. The present work presents striking 
pictures of the ‘peculiar institution,’ of the United 
States of America. The author is a native of a slave 
state, and assures hisreaders that nothing is described 





or narrated in the book which has not had itscounter- 
part in real fact. Slavery, as it exists in America, 
is here depicted with undisguised and unsparing 
fidelity. 

In the Parlour Library (Hodgson), appears 
Mount Sorel; or, the Heiress of the De Veres, a 
tale, by the author of ‘Emilia Wyndham.’ Nellie 
of Truro, a tale of American life, is published in 
Low’s cheap series of volumes (S. Low, Son, and 
Co.) In a series of books, entitled the Amusing 
Library (Lambert und Co.), two volumes of striking 
tales for young people are entitled Tales and Tra- 
ditions of the Netherlands, partly legendary, partly 
historical; and Sea Stories, tales of adventure, 
peril, and escape on the Atlantic Ocean, including 
a sketch of Columbus, founded on Lamartine’s 
memoir in the ‘ Portraits of Distinguished Men.’ 

An American tale for little people, A Christmas 
Wreath, by Ella Rodman (Triibner and Co.), 
pleasantly inculcates useful moral lessons. 

A useful little work of reference is Le Censeur : 
or, English Errors in Speaking French, by Malle. 
E. D. Gt (Rolandi). 

A little treatise on The Nature, Treatment, and 
Prevention of Pulmonary Consumption, by Henry 
M‘Cormack, M.D., of Belfast (Longman and Co.), 
discusses in a popular yet scientific manner a 
subject in which too many non-professional readers 
in this country are deeply concerned. A lecture 
on Healthy Respiration, by Stephen H. Ward, 
M.D., London (Van Voorst), invites attention to 
sanitary questions, chiefly affecting the residents 
in large towns, with general hints on the protec- 
tion of health as far as connected with good ven- 
tilation and cleanliness. In a brief treatise, entitled 
Practical Hints for Investing Money, by Francis 
Playford, sworn broker (Smith, Elder, and Co.), 
a plain and concise explanation is given of the 
mode of transacting business on the Stock Ex- 
change, with much statistical matter bearing upon 
the government funds, foreign stocks, railway 
shares, and other fields for the judicious investment 
of money, An Appendix, on the fluctuation of 
consols, presents a view of the influence of political 
and public events on the funds since the middle of 
last century to our own time. . 

In Hardwicke’s Shilling Peerage for 1856, and 
in Hardwicke's Shilling House of Commons, com- 
piled by Edward Walford, Esq., M.A. (Hardwicke), 
besides correct and complete lists of the members 
of both houses of the legislature, with personal, 
biographical, and family notices, a variety of use- 
ful information is given, such as is usually found 
in works of larger price and pretensions. 

A new annual of agriculture, horticulture, flori- 
culture, and arboriculture, The British Year- Book 
for the Cowntry for 1856 (Longman and Co.), edited 
by C. Macintosh, Esq., author of ‘The Book of 
the Garden,’ and T. Lindley Kemp, M.D., author 
of ‘ Agricultural Physiology,’ contains a variety of 
practical matter for all who are concerned with 
rural economy. A Catechism of Practial Agricul- 
ture, by Henry Stephens, F.R.S., author of the 
‘Book of the Farm’ (Blackwood and Sons), gives 
useful instruction, in the form of question and 
answer, on the principles and practice of agricul- 
ture. 

An American volume, Meister Karl's Sketch 
Book, by Charles G. Leland (Triibner and Co.), 
consists of miscellaneous sketches of life and travel, 
some of which are entertaining; but the book is 
both in matter and style often too coarse, and has 
the epicurean levity without the humour of Rabe- 
lais, of whom the writer seems to be an admirer. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Arnold’s Henry’s First Latin Book, 3rd edition, 12mo, 3s. 

Carr’s (T. S.) Greece, 3rd edition, 12mo, cloth, 7s, 6d. 

Casper, 18mo, boards, 1s. 6d. 

Chapman’s (W.) French Grammar, 18mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Chitty’s Forms of Proceeding in Queen’s Bench, £1 10s. 
Archbold’s Practice, 2 vols., royal 12mo, £2 8s. 

Dod’s Parliamentary Companion, 1856, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Dublin University Calendar, 1856, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Edwards’s (S. W. C.) Eton Latin Grammar, new ed., 2s. 6d. 

Fairbairn’s (W.) Useful Information for Engineers, 16s. 

Gilbert the Adventurer, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 

Harry Coverdale’s Courtship, &c., 8vo, cloth, 16s. 

Hoare’s (E, N.) English Roots, 2nd edition, 12mo, 4s, 6d, 
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Huber's (J. €. BD.) Seleetions of German , cloth, 5s. 

Hughes's Reading Lessons, 3rd Book, feap., eloth, 8s. 6d, 

rd 8 (J.) Ocular Spectres, &e., Syo, cluth, 2s. 6d. 

ctures to Ladies, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Milner’s (Rev. T.) Russia, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Noble's (Rev. S.) Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, 5s.6d. 

Roe and Queries, 4to, cloth, Voi. 12, 10s. 6d. 

Tent in the Crimea, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
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DRE. THOMSON. 


THE late Rev. James Thomson, D.D., of Eccles, 
was born in May, 1768, at Crieff, in Perthshire. 
After obtaining the elements of a classical educa- 
tion at the parish school, at the age of sixteen Mr. 
James Thomson went to College at Edinburgh, 
where he speedily acquired the friendship of Pro- 
fessors Hardie and Finlayson, the latter of whom 
was distinguished for the kindness and assistance 
which he afforded to young men of ability in their 
early progress. After being licensed to preach, he 
frequently acted as assistant to his uncle, the Rev. 
John Ewan, minister of Whittingham, in East 
Lothian. During his connexion with that county 
he was in the habit of meeting John Home, the 
author of ‘ Douglas,’ in company with Anderson of 
Whitburgh. The latter used to joke with John 
Home, and remind him of the time when he was a 
prisoner in the army of the Pretender. Anderson 
was a supporter of the unfortunate Prince Charles, 
and after the defeat of the Highlanders, was obliged 
to remain in concealment for a year. During that 
period Anderson was apprehended on suspicion (by 
inistake) of robbing the mail, and when he was 
conducted to prison he was placed among the 
general criminals, who crowded around him, and 
asked him if he was sent there for high treason, 
hever supposing, from his appearance, that he 
could have been guilty of an inferior offence. In 
1795, Mr. James Thomson became colleague 
with the late Dr., afterwards Bishop, Gleig, in the 
editorship of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica,’ hav- 
ing succeeded the late Bishop Walker in the office, 
and during his connexion with that publication, 
wrote the articles—Thomas Ruddiman, Scripture, 
Septuagint, Spectre, Suicide, Superstition, Thrash- 
ing, Water,—being all composed in the year 1796. 
The article Scripture was republished in several 
of the subsequent editions, and is a very valuable 
resumé of the history of the peculiarities and sources 
of the books of the Old and New Testaments. 
When editing this great work, he had a free house, 
with coal and candle, and 50/. a-year, with pay- 
ment for his articles, 37. 8s. per sheet, remunera- 
tion for which, however, he never claimed. The 
house was the most northerly on the east of the 
Advocate’s Close, the windows looking to the New 
Town. Mr. Thomson edited an edition of the 
‘§ tor,’ and wrote the biographies of the 
authors, which are still prefixed to many editions 
of that work. He wrote likewise a work entitled 
‘The Rise, Progress, and Consequences of the 
New Opinions and Principles lately introduced 
into France,’ 8vo, 1799, which met with a rapid 


of Dr. Doig, that when asked to receive his fees 
from the elder brother, he requested that he might 
be allowed to be compensated by the younger bro- 
ther, when the latter should have entered upon 
life, and been enabled to disburse the debt from 
his own resources. It is almost unnecessary to 
state that the obligation was so liquidated most 
scrupulously. During his residence in Edinburgh 
he likewise attended the medical classes, and be- 
came a volunteer, regularly attending to his mili- 
tary duties. He used to relate an anecdote of Dr. 
Gregory, who was in the same corps, that having 
been found somewhat awkward at drill, Serjeant 
Gould expressed an opinion that he would never 
become a soldier, and recommended that he should 
be made an officer. The serjeant, a man of 
genuine loyalty, was once asked by the worthy 
doctor why the left leg was always lifted first in 
marching? ‘‘ Because,” replied the indignant ser- 
jeant, “itis his Majesty’s orders.” Mr. Thomson 
was an active member of the Forenoon or Saturday 
Select Theological Society, and acted as its secre- 
tary. Ile was also a member of the Select Society 
for General Subjects, which consisted of six indi- 
viduals—Dr. John Barclay, Dr. Miller, Dr. James 
Thomson, Dr. Thomas Thomson, Mr. James Mill, 
the historian of India, and a gentleman, afterwards 
minister of Carluke. This was a most interesting 
association, as being the origin of valuable results 
to science and literature. 

Drs. Barclay and Thomas Thomson commenced 
as lecturers in Edinburgh on their respective 
branches of science, while James Mill obtained a 
tutorship in the family of a Scottish nobleman in 
East Lothian. But such a position was scarcely 
compatible with the independence of his mind, for 
having given offence to the heads of the family by 
drinking the health at table of one of the junior 
female members of the house, he gave up his situa- 
tion, determined to trust to his pen and his own 
exertions. Having consulted with his friends of 
the Select Society, he was advised by Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, to whom and his brother he was par- 
ticularly attached, to try his fortune in London; 
and, after due deliberation, young Mill started 
for the metropolis, where he arrived in the 
beginning of 1802, without friends or patrons. 
Having obtained, however, by some means, 
an introduction to Dr. Bissett, a literary cha- 
racter of the day, he wrote to Dr. Thomas 
Thomson that this gentleman had promised to re- 
commend him. ‘‘I told him,” says Mill, in a MS. 
letter which has never been published, ‘‘ that I 
could get a rcommendation to Dr. Gifford, and 
he advised me to lose no time in going to him, as 
he might have it in his power to employ me one 
week, but not if I waited to another ; he said that 
Dr. Gifford was a particular friend of his, and he 
would mention me to him likewise. But I depend 
most of all upon your recommendation (Dr. 
Thomas Thomson), because I have nobody here 
who knows me as ascholar, and can vouch for 
either my talents or my attention. I am extremely 
ambitious to remain here, which I feel to be so 
much the best scene for a man of letters, that you 
can have no notion of it till you be upon the spot. 
You get an ardour and a spirit of adventurous- 
ness which you never con get an idea of among 
our over-cautious countrymen at home. Here 
everybody applauds the most romantic scheme 
you can fourm. In Scotland everybody represses 
you if you but propose to step out of the beaten 
track. On the idea of remaining here I have even 
formed schemes for you and me already. If you 
were here, and we had made to ourselves some- 
thing of a name, which I think we surely might 
do, what would hinder us to produce a periodical 





sale. Having become tutor to Stirling of Kippen- 
davie, he placed his brother, the late Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, afterwards the celebrated Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Glasgow, in his 
own situation on the ‘Encyclopedia.’ He had 
taught his brother arithmetic and Latin, and had 
sent him to thé grammar school of Stirling, then 
= cr or Dr. De , the friend of Lord 
es, and the author of ‘ Letters on v 
State.” It is we heacanhle oh lo te ee 





work of our own, of any description we might 
approve. Iam sure we might make it more inte- 
resting than anything which is published at present, 
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ment to the Encyclopedia. 
periodical thus started by Mill was carried into 
execution on the Ist of January of the following 
year, when the ‘Literary Journal, a Review of 
Literature, Science, Manners, and Politics,’ made 
its appearance, being published weekly, at the 
price of one shilling, transmissible by means of a 
stamp through the post. 
Mr. 
articles, while the scientific department was 
managed by Dr. Thomas Thomson, and the Philo. 
sophy of Mind and Literature by Mr. James 
Thomson. 
Thomas Thomson, ‘‘ you have got so good a hand to 
execute our article, Literature, as your brother, 
and hope he will not be sparing in his communica- 
tions. 
his review to the Philosophy of Mind, but embrace 
the whole of the subjects belonging to that article, 
I do fear the capability of our labourers here,” 
Mr. J. Thomson’s first article appeared on the 
20th of January, 1803, and is entitled the Philo 
sophy of the Mind. 
and transparent style, well worthy of being studied 
by our metaphysical students of the present day, 
who too frequently cultivate the mystic phra- 
seology without the depth of true philosophy. ih 
this paper he classifies everything belonging to the 
human mind into two great parts :—1. The powers 
of thinking, which are generally attended with be- 
lief: and, 2. The desires which prompt to action 
in order to accomplish some end. The first he 
states had hitherto received no name, and he pro- 
poses to term it Intellectual Philosophy, while the 
second comprehends Moral Philosophy. This 
journal continued its existence for several years, 
Mr. Thomson continuing his contributions to it 
till 1805, when he was presented by the Crown to 
the parish of Eccles, where he devoted himself 
with unceasing energy to the study of his Bible, 
which he considered to constitute theology, and to 
the duties of his parish. In the earlier years of his 
ministry he was in the habit of merely making 
notes for his discourses, but latterly he wrote them 
out with great care; and after obtaining an 
assistant and successor, he devoted his time, from 
his eightieth to his eighty-seventh year, to revising 
and re-writing them, and brought many of them 
out at a great personal expense, in his three 
volumes on the Gospel of St. Luke, and in his 
volume on the Acts of the Apostles. 
Dr. Thomson received the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity from the University of St. Andrews, and 
in the same year was presented with a splendid 
testimonial, in the form of a silver urn, by the 
landowners and parishioners. He continued to 
perform his parochial duties, with the exceptiun of 
preaching, till 1847, in his eightieth year, when he 
went to live in Edinburgh, where he remained till 
1854. During the last year he resided with his 
eldest son in London, where he breathed his last 
on the 28th November, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age, and fifty-first of his ministry. Dr. 
Thomson was a model of a Christian pastor and 
gentleman, and was looked up to by a large circle 
of relations and friends with love and veneration. 
He was most benevolent and kind to the poor, was 
a generous contributor to all the schemes of the 
Church, and to the Bible Society from an early 
period, under the title of ‘A Friend near the 
Tweed.’ 
Thomson, Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's 
Hospital, London, and his nephew, Dr. Thomas 
Thomson, Superintendent of the East India Com- 
pany’s Botanic Gardens at Calcutta, occupying 





and the profits of these things, when they have 
a quick sale, are immense.” The result of this 
communication was a letter of introduction from Dr. 
Thomas Thomson to Dr. Gifford, although the 
| former was personally unknown to Gifford, and 
only beginning to be known to the scientific 
world by his atticle on chemistry in the Supple- 
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He lived to see his eldest son, Dr. R. D. 


prominent positions in their respective sciences, 
both having been elected Fellows of the Royal 
Society of London, while his second son, James 
Thomson, ., wag recently chairman of the 
Government nk of Madras. Dr. Thomson 
married in 1805 the eldest daughter of Captain 
James Skene of Aberdeen, the second son of George 
Skene, Esq. of Skene. She died in 1851, being 
the last of the name of that ancient family in the 
direct line, the estates being now in possession 
the Earl of Fife, the grandson of her uncle, 
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THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 


A REMARKABLE statement was made a few nights 
since by Mr. Stephenson, on the occasion of his 
entering upon the Presidency of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers, on the railway system of 
Britain. After a complimentary allusion to 
the addresses of his predecessors, the Presi- 
dent observed that he would apply himself to 
the great question of British railways, which were 
described as spreading, like a network, over Great 
Britain and Ireland, to the extent of 8,054 miles 
completed ;—thus, in length, they exceeded the 
ten chief rivers of Europe united, and more than 
enough of single rails were laid to make a belt of 
iron around the globe. The cost of these lines had 
been 286,000,000/..—equal to one-third of the 
amount of the national debt. Already, in two 
short years, there had been spent more than one- 
fourth of 286 millions in the war in which Eng- 
land was engaged ; yet how small were the mate- 
rial advantages obtained by the war in comparison 
with the results secured by railways. The extent 
of the railway works was remarkable ;—they had 
penetrated the earth with tunnels to the extent of 
more than fifty miles ;—there were eleven miles of 
viaduct in the vicinity of the metropolis alone ;— 
the earth-works measured 550,000,000 of cubic 
yards ;—St. Paul’s in comparison with the moun- 
tain this earth would rear, would be but asa pigmy 
beside a giant, for it would form a pyramid a mile 
anda half in height, with a base larger than St. 
James's Park. Lighty millions of train miles were 
Tun annually on the railways, 5,000 engines, and 
150,000 vehicles composed the working stock. 
The engines, in a straight line, would extend from 
London to Chatham—the vehicles, from London 
to Aberdeen ; and the companies employed 90, 400 
officers and servants ; whilst the engines consumed 
annually 2,000,000 tons of coals, so that in every 
minute of time 4 tons of coal flashed into steam 
20 tons of water,—an amount sufficient for the 
supply of the domestic and other wants of the 
town of Liverpool. The coal consumed was al- 
most equal to the whole amount exported to foreign 
countries, and to one-half of the annual consump- 
tion of London. In 1854, 111 millions of pas- 
sengers were conveyed on railways; each pas- 
senger travelling an average of twelve miles. The 
old coaches carried an average of ten passengers, 
and for the conveyance of 300,000 passengers a 
day twelve miles each, there would have been re- 
gum at least 10,000 coaches and 120,000 horses. 
e receipts of the railways in 1854 amounted to 
20,215,000/., and there was no instance on record 
in which the receipts of a railway had not been of 
continuous growth, even where portions of its traffic 
had been abstracted by competition, or new lines. 
The wear and tear was great; 20,000 tons of iron 
required to be replaced annually; and 26 millions 
of sleepers annually perished; 300,000 trees were 
annually felled to make good the loss of sleepers; 
and 300,000 trees could be grown on little less than 
5000 acres of forest-land. The President considered, 
at some length, how these annual depreciations 
should be met. The principle of a renewal fund 
wag questionable. After a certain period in the 
history of every railway, deterioration reached an 
annual average, and as that annual depreciation 
became a charge, as fixed and certain as the cost 
of fuel, or the salaries of officers, it should be ad- 
mitted as an annual charge against receipts. As 
regarded fares, the interests of the companies and 
of the public were identical; companies must regu- 
late fares by the consideration of the circumstances 
which produced the largest revenue, and the cir- 
cumstances which produced the largest revenue 
were those which induced the greatest number of 
individuals to travel. Nothing was so profitable 
a passenger traffic, as it cost less in every way 
n goods, and an average train would carry 200 
Passengers. The cost of running a train was over- 
stated at 15 pence per mile, and 100 passengers at 
five-eighths of a penny per mile produced 5s. 24d. 
ut this argument did not imply, that in all cases 
fares should be fixed at a minimum. Minimum 
fares were most profitable on short routes; but the 








public were too much occupied to be tempted by 
minimum fares to undertake long journeys. High 
rates of speed. and increased comforts were then 
required, and these might be charged for. Every 
case, therefore, should be treated in consideration 
of its local circumstances. The postal facilities 
afforded by railways were very great. But for their 
existence, Mr. Rowland Hill’s plan never could 
have been effectually carried out. Railways afforded 
the means of carrying bulk, which would have been 
fatal to the old mail coaches. Every Friday night, 
at present, when the weekly papers were trans- 
mitted, 8 or 10 vans were now required for Post 
Office bags on the North Western Railway, and 
this use of eight or ten railway vans implied 
at the least the employment of 14 or 15 wail coaches, 
and the expenses of 14 or 15 mail coaches to Bir- 
mingham could never have been sustained by a 
penny postage, For this great blessing, therefore, 
the nation had to thank the railways. They were 
the great engines for the diffusion of knowledge. 
Government never could have carried ‘ The Times,’ 
of its present size, on the same terms by the old 
mail coach. The Parliamentary blue books never 
would have been printed; for except by canal or by 
waggon ‘hey could not have been distributed, and 
if they could not have been circulated, they would 
have been useless. Nevertheless, the Post Office 
did not appear to treat railways with ell the con- 
sideration they were entitled to expect. Great 
services were required, and in return, it had been 
contended that no profit should be allowed to the 
railway companies, except as carriers and workers 
of the line. Railway companies were, therefore, 
indifferent to postal traffic; which was shown to 
be a serious disadvantage to the public. At pre- 
sent the Post Office competed with railways as car- 
riers of book parcels,—a principle which might be 
extended still further, but not without injustice 
and hardship to the railways. Parliamentary 
legislation for railways was full of incongruities 
and absurdities, which were graphically described 
and illustrated. The Acts of Parliament which 
railways had been forced to obtain, had cost the 
public fourteen millions sterling. But this was 
shown to be the exclusive fault of Parliament it- 
self, and of the systemit enforced. The legislation 
of Parliament had made railways pay seventy mil- 
lions of money to landowners for land and property ; 
yet almost every estate traversed by a railway had 
been greatly improved in value. Parliament had 
taxed the companies in favour of the landowners, 
for what was called ‘severance.’ Claims for com- 
pensation for ‘severance’ were based on theories 
which were wholly ideal and imaginary. No one 
had ever been able to show a practical loss by 
‘severance,’ and the claim was often made as 
‘customary,’ where it was even admitted that no 
ground for it existed. The remedy which suggested 
itself for this state of things was one which Parlia- 
ment was not likely to grant. A competent tribu- 
nal was wanted; and Parliament was incompetent. 
Neither its practical experience, its time, nor its 
system, were adapted for railway legislation. If 
a mixed commission could be organized, to consist 
of practical men of acknowledged legal, commercial, 
and mechanical ability, there might be some chance 
of railway business being efficiently conducted. 
But it was admitted that there was little hope of 
any such concession. Railway management was 
next considered, and shown to be completely ano- 
malous. Parliament had legislated for railways as 
toll-taking companies; but every direction was 
obliged to embark in enterprises foreign to the 
parliamentary objects of the railway itself. This 
produced serious dilemmas. As long as dividends 
were kept up the Directors were popular, however 
illegal their acts; but the moment dividends fell, 
the Directors, however energetic, wise, or prudent, 
were visited by the shareholders and the public with 
all the penalties of having exceeded the letter of the 
law. Men whose reputations were at stake were 
consequently unwilling to incur the risk of becom- 
ing railway directors; and the most enlightened 
managers and shareholders were revolving in their 
own minds how the dilemma could be escaped. It 
was suggested, that advantage might be taken of 





the Limited Liability Act, or of some analogou 
measure, to enable a limited number of men of 
business to take lines of railway from shareholders, 
on leases, subject to certain conditions and terms. 
A few of the lessees would then constitute them- 
selves managers ; and, being free from apprehen- 
sions on account of shareholders,—of external in- 
terference, or of personal liabilities, they would be 
able fully to work the line, and enter into those enter- 
prises necessary for its development and essential 
to its prosperity. A large profit would accrue 
to those who teok the line and managed it with 
vigour and economy; whilst shareholders would 
derive great advantages from the certainty of re- 
ceiving fixed dividends, and from the enhancement 
of the value of their property, and practical secu- 
rity would be afforded to the public, whilst their 
best interests would be consulted. The electric 
telegraph—that offspring and indispensable com- 
panion of railways—was next considered, Seven 
thousand two hundred miles of telegraph, or thirty- 
six thousand miles of wires were laid down at 
least. Three thousand people were continually 
employed, and more than a million of public mes- 
sages were annually flashed along this ‘‘silent 
highway.” To the working of railways, the tele- 
graph had become essential. The needle was 
capable of indicating, at every station, whether 
the line was clear, or blocked, or if accident had 
anywhere occurred. The telegraph could, there- 
fore, do the work of additional rails, by impartin 
instantaneous information to the officers, an 
enabling them to augment the traffic over those 
portions of the line to which their duty might 
apply. It also enabled large savings to be effected 
in rolling stock, by affording the means of supply- 
ing such stock to any station at which it was 
needed, from some other station where it had 
accumulated and was not wanted. The mode in 
which this system was worked was described, and 
its simplicity was commended. As a perpetual 
current was passing through the wires, the guard, 
or engine-driver had only to break the train-wire 
in case of accident, and the officers at the neares 
station were instantaneously apprized that some- 
thing was wrong and that assistance was needed. 
Some statistics were given, to show that the busi- 
ness of the Electric Telegraph Company had in- 
creased fifty-fold in seven years. Railway acet- 
dents occurred to passengers in the first half of 
1854 in the proportion of one accident to every 
7,195,843 travellers. Ladies and gentlemen could 
scarcely ‘sit at home at ease’ with the impunity 
with which it appeared that they could travel by 
railway. How frequent, comparatively, were the 
accidents in the street; how fearful the misadyen- 
tures to those ‘who go down to the sea in ships.’ 
Yet Parliament had seen fit to legislate expressly 
for accidents by railway, without legislating in the 
same way for accidents from other sorts of locomo- 
tion. This was unfair to railways, and ill-caleu- 
lated to afford protection to the public where it 
was most needed. Lord Campbell’s Act, also, 
measured men’s lives by a class standard. The 
family of a high public functionary would get lar 
compensation, whilst the family of the poor work- 
ing-man would get nothing. The practical tend- 
ency of this law was to retard the adoption of low 
fares, Railway managers were compelled to con- 
sider, not only what they might gain, but what 
they might lose; and the larger the number of 
passengers, the greater the risk of accident to some 
one of them. The companies were practically 
obliged to insure the life of every person who tra- 
velled on their line, without being able to appor- 
tion the premiums to the risks incurred. The re- 
sults of railways were astounding,—90,000 men 
were employed directly, and upwards of 40,000 
collaterally; 130,000 men, with their wives and 
families, represented a population of 500,000 souls ; 
so that 1 in 50 of the entire population of the king- 
dom might be said to be dependent upon railways! 
The annual receipt of railways now reached twenty 
millions; or nearly half the amount of the ordinary 
revenue of the state. If railway intercourse were 
suspended, the same amount of traffic could not be 
carried on under a cost of sixty millions per annum ; 
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so that forty millions a-year were saved by railways. 
To the public ‘time is money,’ and, in point of 
time, a further saving was effected; for on every 
journey averaging twelve miles in length an hour 
was saved to 111 millions of passengers per annum, 
which was equal to 38,000 years in the life of a 
man working eight hours a-day; and allowing an 
average of 3s. per diem for his work, this additional 
saving was two millions a-year. The moral results 
of railways were equally remarkable; railways 
were equalizing the value of land throughout the 
kingdom, by bringing distant properties practically 
nearer to the centre of consumption, and by facili- 
tating the transit of manures; thus enabling poor 
lands to compete with superior soils. The stimu- 
lus afforded to national industry was exemplified 
by the progress of the boiler-plate manufacture; 
and the increased comforts afforded to the people 
‘were illustrated by the extraordinary progress of 
the fish trade, and the development of the inland 
coal traffic. It was observed, that before railways 
existed internal communication was restricted by 
physical circumstances; the canal traffic was de- 
a on the supply of water at the summit 
evels, and upon the vicissitudes of seasons of either 
drought or frost, Railway communication was 
free from all these difficulties, and every obstacle 
that nature had opposed, science had hitherto 
effectually surmounted. The address concluded 
with some words of practical application. The 
duty devolved on Civil Engineers of improving and 
perfecting this vast system. Every farthing saved 
on the train mileage of the kingdom, was 80,0001. 
a-year gained to railway companies. There was 
therefore ample field for economical appliances, 
and therefore no economical arrangement, however 
trifling, was to be neglected. Nothing would 
afford the President greater satisfaction, than that 
from his observations some sound practical im- 
provement should result to a system with which 
his name, in consequence of his father’s works, 
had been so largely associated; for however exten- 
sive his own connexion with railways, all he had 
known, and all he had himself done, was due to 
the parent whose memory he cherished and revered. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 
Srr Henry Enis has addressed a letter to Mr. 
Deputy Lott, intimating that if the London corpo- 
ration have any mayoralty proclamations to spare 
from the city archives, they would form an accept- 
able addition to the library of the British Museum. 
“ British Museum, Dec. 24? 1855. 

“ My dear Mr. Lott,—Looking over some yews of mine 

the other evening, I found a memorandum of a collection of 

rinted proclamations here in what was King George [II.’s 
ibrary, one volume of which contained separately those of 
the Lord Mayors of London in regard of municipal regula- 
tions of the city from 1595 to 1675. I consider them very 
curious, as my memorandum will show, and I conclude that, 
except to persons who have access to the city archives and 
can see the original orders, they must be, to a certain extent, 
at least, unknown. I have never seen or heard of any other 
such collection of the mayoralty proclamations. 

“ If I am wrong, and any printed proclamations of a later 
date of the kind have been kept, and can be spared, the Lord 
Mayor would do a kind service to our library hd allowing 
them to be sent to us. They would form a valuable addition 
of 


ides of curious reference for future historians of 
London. 


“Tsend you my memorandum of those in the King’s 
Library, which please return, as I have no copy of it, but you 
are right welcome to take a copy if you like. 

“Yours most sincerely, 

“To T. Lott, Esq.” “ Henry ELLIs._ 

The death of Sir T. Livingston Mitchell, the 
Australian traveller and surveyor, is announced. 
He joined the army in the Peninsula when only 
sixteen, and served on Wellington’s staff to the 
close of the war. He was sent back to survey the 
battle-fields of the Peninsula. His model of the 
Lower Pyrenees is in the United Service Museum, 
Whitehall. In 1827 he was sent to survey Eastern 
Australia, having the appointment of Deputy- 
Surveyor-General, under Mr. Oxley, whom he 
succeeded as Surveyor-General. A Report of all 
his surveys is to be published by the Australian 
legislature. SirT. Mitchell made several exploring 
expeditions into the interior of the country, of 
which valuable narratives have been published. 
In 1838 a work appeared giving an account of the 
then recently explored Australia Felix, and of the 


present colony of New South Wales. In 1848 
appeared a ‘ Journal of an Expedition in Search 
of a Route from Sydney to the Gulf of Carpen- 
taria.’ He had also at various times published 
works on military exercises, and on subjects of 
engineering and surveying. Nor were the lighter 
pursuits of literature unknown to his energetic and 
active life, as among his works there is a transla- 
tion of the ‘ Lusiad’ of Camoens. Sir T. Mitchell 
was a Fellow of the Royal Society, of the Royal Geo- 
graphical, and of other learned institutions. In 
Australia his name will always be remembered 
with respect as one of the earliest and most useful 
benefactors of these rapidly rising colonies, 

The obituary of this week contains the death of 
Joseph Haydn, Esq., author of ‘ The Dictionary 
of Dates,’ ‘ The Book of Dignities,’ and other use- 
ful works. He has not long enjoyed the Govern- 
ment pension, the scantiness of which lately gave 
rise to much comment. 

In the next month of February catholic Ger- 
many intends celebrating one of the anniversaries 
with which, from a laudable zeal, she and father- 
land in general is accustomed to keep up—the 
recognition of the great men, of every creed, who 
have done good service to the country. Goethe 
and Schiller’s birthdays are yearly publicly cele- 
brated, but in the present year it is the tenth cen- 
tenary of the death of Rhabanus Maurus, one of 
the most learned men of his period, and a follower 
of our countryman, Bonifacius, or Winifred of 
Crediton, in Devonshire, the anniversary of whose 
martyrdom, eleven hundred years back, was cele- 
brated last year from 5th to the 22nd June. The 
ensuing festival is to take place at Winkel, a 
very old town in the Rheingau, as the name itself 
is a corruption of Vinicella, the birth-place of the 
saint; and what adds interest to the scene, the 
house in which he first saw the light is well authen- 
ticated and still existing. He died in 856, at the 
age of sixty-eight, and wasconsequently born in 788. 
Though the place is small, and very little noticed by 
Rhine tourists, the neighbourhood, and the Rhein- 
gau generally, is full of interest for the antiquarian, 
the geologist, or the mere draughtsman, and the 
early period of the year may possibly be the 
reason for only a small assemblage of visitors. 

Preparations are making in all parts of Germany 
to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Mozart, on the 27th June next, with great 
pomp. At Vienna, Berlin, Munich, Dresden, 
Darmstadt, Gotha, and Hamburg, operas of Mozart 
are to be performed in the most splendid style pos- 
sible, and the different Governments have supplied 
funds for the purpose. At Kénigsberg, Magde- 
burg, Bonn, Cologne, Dessau, and other places, 
there are to be festivals, occupying from one to 
three days; and in other towns there are to be 
concerts. The proceeds of all these peformances 
are to be sent to a society at Gotha, which has 
been formed for developing the love of music 
amongst the lower classes. 

A very interesting biographical memoir of Sir 
John Franklin, by Sir John Richardson, has ap- 
peared in the new edition of the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica.’ In the same work, under the article 
Polar Regions, a general review of the whole history 
of arctic exploration will be written by the Rev. 
Dr. Scoresby, than whom no writer could have 
been foynd in every way better qualified for such a 
work. Dr. Scoresby is going to visit Australia, to 
make observations and experiments on the varia- 
tions of the compass in the southern hemisphere. 
Probably he will occupy part of his leisure during 
the voyage in preparing the account of his experi- 
ence and the results of his reading about the Polar 
Regions, with the history of which his own name 
is so honourably associated. 

We lately noticed the institution of a book-post 
to the British possessions in India, and a further 
boon is now granted to this part of Her Majesty's 
dominions, and to the large number at home who 
have correspondence with the East, in the reduc- 
tion of the letter postage. After the 1st February 
the rates are, vid Southampton, letters weighing 
up to 3 oz. 6d.; up tol oz. 1s.; up to 2 oz. 2s. ; 
and so on, 1s. additional for each oz. of weight. 








Vid Marseilles, letters weighing up to } o 
11d. ; up to 4 oz. 1s. 4d.; up to § oz. 2s. 3d.; wp 
to 1 oz, 2s, 8d. ; 1} oz. 4s.; ana 1s. for ever 
additional ounce for the English part of the post. 
age, and 5d. for every additional } oz. for th 
French part of the postage. Letters will 
forwarded to Borneo, Labuan, Sumatra, and the 
Philippine Islands, vid India, at the same rates, 
with the addition of 4d. per § oz. charged by the 
Indian Government for their being forwarded. 

A spirited effort has been made during the past 
month to establish a Mechanics’ Institute in the 
town of Buxton, Derbyshire. In addition to the 
usual facilities for instruction and reading, it is in- 
tended to form a Museum of Science and Art, and 
lectures will be occasionally given. The exertions 
of men practically engaged in the mechanical and 
useful arts, towards the foundation of educational 
societies, should be promptly seconded by the local 
nobility and gentry, and we are glad to see among 
the list of patrons the names of some very com- 
petent to aid in the establishment of the Mechanics’ 
Institute of Buxton, Fairfield, and Burbage. 170 
members have been enrolled, and the subscription 
list for the erection of suitable premises has been 
headed, we are informed, by a donation from Hen 
Shaw, Esq., of Corber, of 501. Meanwhile, the 
Duke of Devonshire has given the use of temporary 
premises, rent free. 

The regret caused by the retirement of Mr. 
Macaulay from Parliament may be lessened by the 
consideration, that the gain to the literature will 
be greater than the loss to the politics of the coun- 
try. For some years his appearances in the House 
of Commons have been few and far between, and 
his studies have left him little leisure for otherwise 
taking part in public affairs. In his farewell ad- 
dress to the electors of Edinburgh, he gives in 
general terms the motives for resigning his seat in 
Parliament :— 

“Very soon after you had done me the high honour of 
choosing me, without any solicitation on my part, to repre 
sent you in the present Parliament, I began to entertain 
apprehensions that the state of my health would make it 
impossible for me to repay your kindness by efficient service, 
During some time I flattered myself with the hope that I 
might be able to be present at important divisions, and occa 
sionally to take a part in important debates. But the expe 
rience of the last two years has convinced me that I cannot 
reasonably expect to be ever again capable of performing, 
even in an imperfect manner, those duties which the publie 


has a right to expect from every member of the House of 
Commons,” 


Mr. Adam Black, the well-known publisher, for. 
merly Lord Provost of Edinburgh, and long one of 
its most respected citizens, is spoken of us his suc 
cessor. 

A meeting was held last week at the rooms, No. 
28, Bloomsbury-square, in furtherance of an insti- § 
tution to be called the Scriptural Museum, for the 
illustration of Bible history, geography, and ar 
tiquities. The collection will embrace all objects 
thav throw light on these departments of biblical 
literature, and upon the history, customs, aud 
manners of the Jews, and of the nations mentioned 
in the sacred scriptures. M. Bonomi has placed 
at the disposal of the Society his collection of Egyp 
tian antiquities, and his sketches of Assyrial 
sculpture. A library is also to be established in 
connexion with the Museum, and courses of let 
tures to be delivered. The Earl of Chichester isto 
be president, and it is supported by many met 
whose names afford guarantee that the objects of 
the institution will be efficiently carried out. 

An official return shows that the number o 
books, pamphlets, &c., printed in France in the 
course of last year, in French, Greek, Latin, and 
other languages, was 8235 ; that that of musical pro 
ductions was 1105 ; and of engravings, lithographs 
&c., 2857. The number of books and pamphlet 
was larger than has been known for the last forty 
four years, with the solitary exception of the yet 
1825, when 8265 productions were broughtout. Te 
total number of printed publications in Franc, 
since the 1st November, 1811, when a regulst 
account first hegan to be taken, to the 31st Decet 
ber last, was 271,994. 

The American newspapers have lately containel 
a paragraph stating that an English lady had bet 
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travelling in their country, and that she was pre- 
paring an account of her travels. Her representa- 
tions of slavery were said to be very different from 
those which are commonly received in England, so 
much so, that on submitting the work to the 
Queen, in requesting the honour of its being dedi- 
cated to Her Majesty, the request was not only 
refused, but an intimation was given that she must 
resign her appointment as one of the ladies-in- 
waiting at Court. The name of the author was 
not given, but the work has since been announced 
for publication in this country—a narrative of a 
visit to Canada, the United States, and Cuba, by 
the Hon. Miss A. Murray. 

We hear that Mr. C. Roach Smith's collection 
of London antiquities has been valued, at the 
instance of Mr. Hawkins, by Mr. Sotheby, at 
3000/., and that they are positively under offer to 
the trustees of the British Museum for the sum of 
25002. Still there appears to be some disinclina- 
tion to make the purchase, because the valuation 
has not been submitted to them in detail. We 
trust if this be the only difficulty, that steps will 
be at once taken to remove it. 

The Poles really act nobly towards their national 
_ A short time back we stated that two 

olish nobles had given not less than 4000/. to the 
family of the deceased poet Mickiewicz; and we 
now read in a German paper that another, Count 
Dzialinski, has generously taken charge of his five 
young children. 

The picture, by Bassano, recently presented to 
the National Gallery by Philip L. Hinds, Esq., 
attracts the noticeof visitors in its prominent posi- 
tion at the end of the principal room. The subject 
is Christ Driving the Money Changers out of the 
Temple; und the picture is a characteristic speci- 
men of the artist’s style. 

The first meeting of the Artists’ and Amateurs’ 
Conversazione Society for the season was held on 
Thursday evening at Willis’s Rooms. There was a 
large assemblage, and some very good pictures 
were exhibited. 

The Abbé Rohrbacher, author of a ‘ Universal 
History of the Catholic Church,’ has just died in 
France. 

The King of Greece has just decreed the esta- 
blishment of libraries in all the public schools of 
the kingdom. 

The German papers announce the death of Pro- 
fessor Schneidewin, of the University of Gottingen, 
a celebrated philologist. 

Cardinal Wiseman has been elected a member of 
the Royal Society of Literature. 

The Viscount d’Arlincourt, author of various 
popular works, died this week at Paris. 

The Bishop of Oxford is appointed, by the Royal 
Society, the Fairchild lecturer for this season. 

The Merchant of Venice has been performed at 
Windsor. Mr. Kean, Shylock; Mr. Leigh Mur- 
tay, Lorenzo; Mr. Graham, Duke of Venice; Mr. 
Cooper, Antonio; Mr. A. Wigan, Bassanio; Mr. 
Keeley, Launcelot Gobbo; Mr. Meadows, Old 
Gobbo; Mrs. C. Kean, Porita; Mrs. Keeley, 
Nerissa; Miss M. Ternan, Jessica; and the other 
parts well filled. Such a company can only be 
brought together by royal command, apparently, 
In our time. 

At the Strand Theatre, a smart and cleverly- 
acted farce has been brought out, suggested by 
the rivalry of the Covent-Garden and Drury-Lane 
Managers, Zhe Double-barrelled Gun-trick ; or, a 
Plague on both your Houses. The delay in the 
Production of the new farce at Covent-Garden is 
said to be owing to the veto of the licenser being 
put upon the piece as submitted to him, on account 
of the too dirtct personalities introduced. 

Our theatrical and musical news from Paris is 
not without interest. At the Opéra Comique a 
Piece called Falstaff has been brought out. The 
music of it is by Adolphe Adam, and is of that 

imsy texture which characterizes most of his pro- 
ductions. The libretto is a chef d’ceuwvre of stu- 
Pidity. Falstaff is the immortal Sir John, but as 

course French littératewrs are infinitely more 
capable of dealing with a Shakspearian creation than 
peare himself, they have stripped him of all 





the exquisite art and admirable fun which distin- 
guish him, and have made him a mere vulgar 
drunkard, glutton, debauché, and coward :— they 
have, too, in place of the comical adventures 
through which Shakspeare takes him, transformed 
him into governor of Windsor, and as such they 
make him cheat and rob, not in the delightful 
manner in which Sir John cheated and robbed, but 
in the way of the sneaking culprits who figure at 
Bow-street :—then for his misdeeds they have him 
sentenced to death by the sheriff! then they take 
him to be hanged with a bandage over his eyes ; 
and then, when the trembling coward thinks he is 
about to be ‘‘launched into eternity,” they strip 
the bandage from him, and display to his delighted 
gaze a huge table groaning with mountains of 
rozbif and piles of bifstecks/ One is rather amused 
at the ingenuity of French scribblers in thus treat- 
ing one of the most remarkable creations of the 
greatest genius that ever lived. The worst of it is, 
that the French public, ay, and the majority of 
Parisian critics too, complacently take for granted 
that the Falstaff’ thus represented is the real Fal- 
staff of Shakspeare; and they consequently not 
only think that “Le grand Williams,” as Jules 
Janin calls him, was an awful quack, but they 
meekly thank Heaven that they are too intelligent 
and too refined to join the half-civilized English in 
admiring a base gluttonous knave and his gross 
buffooneries. The abomination is better acted 
and sung than it deserves to be. Hermann 
Leon, as Falstaff, in particular, ‘‘ makes up” for 
the part with really remarkable skill,—he is a 
very ‘“‘ mountain of flesh,” and his appearance alone 
excites laughter; indeed, he is so overwhelmed 
with his bulk, that his voice is by no means dis- 
tinctly heard. Atthe Théatre Frangais, a piece in 
three acts, by M. de Beauplan, has been brought 
out, under the title, Piéges dorés, It is a comedy 
of bourgeois life, intended to satirize and expose the 
mania for gambling on the Stock Exchange, with 
which all classes of Parisian society, in their im- 
patience to be rich, are now afflicted. It is written 
with some talent, but is too long. It is most ad- 
mirably acted, as indeed all pieces at the Frangais 
are. At the Odéon Theatre, a comedy in four acts, 
called La Revanche de Lauzun, has been produced. 
It is by Paul de Musset, and is smartly written. 
As its title implies, its hero is the celebrated séduc- 
teur des femmes, and its plot turns on the skill with 
which he in his old age guides by his counsel, and 
assists by his art, a penniless nephew to entangle 
a royal princess, daughter of the Regent d’ Orleans, 
in the snares of matrimony. The Greek piece, 
L' Orestie, of Alexander Dumas, which, as stated 
in a recent number, was lately brought out at the 
Porte Saint Martin, and which excited consider- 
able interest in literary circles as a bold and praise- 
worthy attempt to improve the public taste, has 
turned out a failure: it has been withdrawn, 
after about a fortnight’s representations to very 
scanty audiences. The Parisians are thus proved 
not to be & la hauteur of the old Greek drama ; it 
is, they say, a bore, and makes them yawn. 

The superintendence of the theatres at Rome has 
just been taken from the municipality, and con- 
ferred on the Vicar General. 








PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


ZooLocicaL.—Jan. 22nd.— Dr. Gray, F.B.S., 
in the chair. Mr. Yarrell stated to the meeting, 
that on the 8rd of January of the present year, a 
great bustard, Otis tarda of Linnzus, was taken 
in Berkshire. It was found about a mile from 
Hungerford, in the direction of Salisbury, by a 
boy, who observed that the bird had a broken leg, 
and could not or did not raise itself off the ground. 
He dragged it along by one leg to the farm to 
which he had been sent, where a man broke the 
bird’s neck, that the boy might carry it home the 
easier. The bird is now at Mr. Leadbeater’s for 
preservation. It was a male, and appeared to be 
in its second year. The Secretary read a paper by 
Mr. Lovell Reeve, containing descriptions of three 
new Volutes from the collections of the Hon. Mrs. 
MacAdam Cathcart and Mr. Cuming—viz. V. 





Cathcartie, V. Americana, V. Africana. The 
Secretary also read a paper by Mr. P. J. Car- 
penter, of Warrington, containing notes on the 
species of Hipponyx inhabiting the American 
coasts, with descriptions of two new species. The 
Secretary read extracts from a letter addressed to 
Mr. Adam White, of the British Museum, by Mr. 
Thomas Hutton, and dated Mussonee, Nov. 27, 
1855. It stated that he had dispatched a box vid 
Calcutta, on the 22nd instant, containing living 
cocoons of Actias selene, in order that an opportu- 
nity may be offered of witnessing the mode in 
which the moth effects its escape, as Mr. Hutton 
thinks the proceeding will be interesting to ento- 
mologists generally. Two cocoons are added, in 
which the pupa is dead, in order to show how dis- 
tinctly visible are the wing spines, which formerly 
induced Mr. Hutton to name the genus Plectrop- 
teron, a term which he still thinks more applicable 
than Actias, in which the generic characters make 
no mention of the spine. As this instrument 
exists in both the species found in India, it will 
probably also be detected in A. luna of America, 
and whether the generic name be changed or not, 
the characters must be revised. Before proceeding 
to separate the threads by the wing spines, Mr. 
Hutton ascertained that the moth ejects from the 
mouth a few drops of a clear colourless fluid, with 
which the gum is dissolved, and it appears to use 
the tuft of down on the front, between the eyes, 
as a brush for the application of the solvent. This 
is a curious fact, as the genus, like Saturnia, is 
said to have no mouth! Mr. Hutton believes the 
fact to stand thus: there is no mouth organized 
for the reception of nowrishment, though sufficiently 
so to secrete the fluid in question; this can be 
ascertained by dissection, but that a fluid is ejected 
from that organ is a fact which he has repeatedly 
witnessed, and it is probable therefore that Sa- 
turnie and other genera secrete a similar fluid, 
and similarly apply it to the threads. Mr. Hutton 
wrote long since about the wing spine to Mr. 
Westwood, who doubted the fact of its existence. 


GEOLOGICAL.—Jan. 9th.—Sir R. I. Murchison, 
V.P., in the chair. H. P. Hakewill, Esq., was 
elected a Fellow. The following communications 
were read:—l. ‘On the Physical Geography of 
the Tertiary Estuary of the Isle of Wight,’ by H. 
C. Sorby, Esq. F.G.S. In this paper were first 
described the currents due to the action of the tide 
and stranding surface-waves in an estuary, as de- 
termined by the structure of sand-beds, and the re- 
lations between them and the physical geography of 
the limiting shores. The direction and character 
of the currents being known, the physical geo- 
graphy of the area also might be inferred within 
certain limits. After this were explained the 
various structures produced by currents in strata 
formed under their influence, from which the direc- 
tion, velocity, character, and depth of the currents 
can be ascertained. This was followed by an ac- 
count of the directions and other peculiarities of 
the currents indicated in the various sandy and 
other strata of the tertiary formations at numerous 
localities in the district under consideration. From 
thence the author obtains data from which many 
peculiarities in the physical geography of the coast- 
lines of the tertiary land and sea in the area now 
occupied by Hampshire and the Isle of Wight can 
be deduced. The chief of these characters are, 
that during the tertiary period there was formed a 
wide estuary of a large river, running from the 
west towards the east; that the land from which 
the river came must have been to the north, the 
west, and south-west, whilst the estuary opened 
into a tidal sea towards the east; and that at the 
western part of the Isle of Wight area there existed 
a considerable shoal. This explains why the sec- 
tion of the tertiary deposits at Alum Bay is so very 
different to that at Whitecliff; where there was no 
shoal, but a tidal channel too deep to be affected 
by the action of the waves of thesurface. 2. ‘On 
the probable Permian character of the Red Sand- 
stone of the South of Scotland,’ by E. W. Binney, 
Esq., F.G.S. ; in a letter to Sir C, Lyell, F.G.5, 
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Diiring a laté visit to the South of Scotland, the 
suthor came to the conclusion that the red sand- 
stones of Canobie on the Esk, Lockerbie, Corn- 
cocklé Muir, Dumfries, Thornhill, Sanquhar, and 
Mauchlifie, as well as those of the West of Scot- 
land generally, with the exception of the Annan 
béds, containing tracks of thé Labyrinthodon, will 
have to be classed as Permian instead of Triassic. 
The Permian beds of the north-west of England, 
as déscribed lately by the author in the Manches- 
tér Memoirs, consist of—1. red and variegated 
maris iferous in thé north, and calciferous in 
thé south of the district), 800 feet thick ; 2. mag- 
nésian limestone, 10 feet; 3. conglomerate, 350 
feet; 4. lower new red sandstone, 500 feet. The 
conglomerate of the above list is represented, ac- 
chiding to the author, by the breccia of the South 
of Scotland underlying réd sandstones. The con- 
glomerate or breccia consists of a cement, similar 
throughout the whole region, and of fragments of 
rocks which vary in their character according to the 
loéalities; the imbedded ents having been in 
every case derived from the local rocks. The cir- 
cumstance of the large track of the South-west of 
Séotland hitherto mapped as Trias proving to be 
Permian will be of great importance to the iron- 
stone and coal districts of the vicinity; since in 
some instances these latter deposits will probably 
be followed beneath it. 


GroGRAPHICAL.—Jan. 14th. —Admiral Beéchey, 
F.R.S., President, in the chair. Sir Thomas Fre- 
nantle, Bart., John Bowman, Alexander Gordon, 
CE, J. W. Gordon, F.S.A., H. S. Montagu, 
and John Phillips, Esqs., were elected Fellows. 
The following more important donations were 
méntioned as having been received since the former 
meééting :—Five parts of the Royal Illustrated 
Atlas, published by Messrs. Fullarton of Edin- 
burgh, with an Introductory Notice by Dr. Norton 
Shaw, containing a List of the best Collections of 
Voyages and Travels, Atlases and Maps, up to 
date ; the Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, by 
J. Smith of Jordanhill, F.R.G.S.; Plan of the 
Fortress, and Drawing of the Fortress and Field 
Defences of Kars, published by the Topographical 
and Statistical Depét of the War Department, and 
presented by Colonel Jervis, F.R.G.S.; Tracing 
of the Track of the United States ship Vincennes 
to the North of Behring Strait, and the ofiginal 
chart and printed copies of Discoveries of the Ame- 
rican Arctic Expedition under Dr. Kane; an im- 
proved Admiralty map of Sebastopol and the ad- 
mt heights, presented by Capt. Washington, 
RN. &c. &c. The Papers read were:—1. ‘ Note 
on the further Progress of Dr. Vogel in Central 
Africa.’ Communicated by the Foreign Office. 
Dr. Vogel, whose last communication dates from 
Gombe, June the 5th, 1855, had crossed the 
Chedda on the 30th of April, at the same place 
where the Pleiad steamer, with Messrs. Baikie, 
May, and Hutchinson, had last year anchored ; of 
which fact numberless empty pickle jars and brandy 
bottles, as Dr. Vogel observes, gave unmistakeable 
proofs. After staying at Tindang about three 
weeks, Dr. Vogel retraced his steps to the banks 
of the Chadda, which he re-crossed on his way to 
Gombe. He now purposes visiting Zaria, Bebeja, 
and Kano, thence again to Kuka, and afterwards 
to etrate, vid Yol:, to Adamawa. After the 
ing of Dr. Vogel’s note, the Chairman informed 
the meeting that a plan for the further exploration 
6f Central Africa had been received from Dr. 
Baikie, the leader of the late successful expedition 
up the Chadda, which was at present under the 
considération of the Committee on Expeditions. 
eas Notice on the Proceedings of the United 
tes ship of war Vincennes to the North of 
Behring Strait.’ During last summer, the United 
ship Vincennés, under Commodore Jobn 

gers, commanding the American surveyin 
expedition to the North Pacific, passed ehicugh 
Basving Strait to Herald Island, which was sur- 
ascended to its summit. Land 
to the eastward of thé Island, 
iling in that direction nofe Was found; 
ad the on attribtited to ‘a small group with 
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a very high and extensive land to the north of it’ 
was sailed over, as well as two other localities 
where land had been reported. 

Plover Island must also be erased from the 
charts. The situation of the land to the north of 
Capé Yakan, which a native reported to Wrangel, 
was also approached within ten miles, but a fog 
obstructed the view. A complete report will 
follow this preliminary communication. 38. Dr. E. 
Kane's report to the Secretary of the United 
States navy on his search for Sir John Franklin 
during the years 1852 3-4, accompanied by a chart, 
showing the discoveries made during the course of 
that expedition. Communicated by the Admiralty. 

LINNEAN, — Jan. 15th. — Thomas Bell, Esq., 
President, in the chair. N. H. Mason, Esq., 
J. R. Mummery, Esq., and R. J. Shuttleworth, 
Esq., were elected Fellows. Mr. W. Matchwick 
exhibited specimens of the fruit, and a tracing of 
aii unusually large leaf of Paulownia imperialis, 
gathered by him on the 18th ult., in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Champs Elysées, Paris, where the 
fruit had ripened in the open air, on.a tree about 
twenty feet high. The Rev. C. A. Johns, F.L.S., 
exhibited a drawing, and a specimen in spirit, of a 
remarkable fungus (Spheria militaris) found by 
him in June last, growing upon the chrysalis of a 
Lepidopterous insect, among dead leaves, in Buck- 
leigh Vale, Devon. Mr. Saunders made somé ob- 
servations upon the specimen, and mentioned his 
having found the same fungus last year near 
Stokesley, in Yorkshire, growing in like manner 
from a chrysalis. Mr. D. Oliver, F.L.S., pre- 
sented specimens of Rosa hibernica from Lorton, 
Cumberland, and of a variety of that species from 
Flotterton, Northumberland; Mr. W. W. Saun- 
ders, F.R. and L.S., exhibited a sample of insect 
wax and several vegetable substances, collected by 
Mr. R. W. Plout, in Natal, and made some observa- 
tions on them. Read, 1. A ‘Note on Lepi- 
dosiren annectens,’ by Edward Newman, Esq., 
F.L.S. 2. ‘Remarks on the Notice of a Species 
of Mason-Wasp, by Dr. G. Buist, in the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for June 20th, 1854,’ by 
the same. 8. ‘A Catalogue of the Dipterous 
Insects collected by Mr. Wallace in the Malay 
Peninsula,’ by F. Walker, Esq., F.L.S., with a 
preface by W. W. Saunders, Esq., F.R.S. 

Crviu_ Enorngess, — Jan. 15th. — Robert 
Stephenson, Esq., M.P., President, in the chair. 
The paper read was ‘ On the Relative Proportions 
of the Top, Bottom, and Middle Webs of Iron 
Girders and Tubes,’ by Mr. J. M. Heppel. The 
object of the paper was the investigation of the 
forces to be resisted by the middle webs of 
girders. 

Jan. 22nd.—Robert Stephenson, Esq., M.P., 
President, in the chair. The paper read was 
‘On the Past and Present Condition of the 
River Thames,’ by Mr. H. Robinson, Assoc. 
Inst. C. E. 


ANTIQUARIES.—Jan. 17th.—The Earl Stanhope, 


President, in thé chair. Mr. Augustus Franks 
exhibited a curious oval-pointed brass seal of the 
thirteenth century, on which are engraved the 
figures of Adam and Eve standing beneath a tree, 
with the legend EST. ADE . SIGNV. VIR. FEMINA. 
VIPERA. LIGNVM. Mr. Hunter read a journal of 
the mission of Queen Isabella to the Court of 
France, and of her long residence in that country 
in 1325. 


SraTIsTicAt.—Jan, 21st.—Colonel Sykes, V.P., 
in the chair; Dr. Bird presided during the read- 
ing of the paper. Sir Ralph Howard, Bart., 
Donald Macgillivray, Thomas Machern, and T.B. 
Sprague, Esqrs., were elected Fellows of the So- 
ciety. Colonel Sykes read a paper ‘On the Ex- 
ternal Commerce of British India,’ 

R. 8. or Lireraturs.—Jan. 23rd.—W. Tooke, 
Esq., in the chair, F. Robinson, Esq., and 
Cardinal Wiseman, weré élected Members of the 
Socisty. 





MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Monday.—Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m. 
_ aon tel these ti 6 baie 
_ eographical, 8§ p.m.—(1. Copy ofa iy 
Chief Factor Fanaa ahderses, to Sir hia 
Simpson, Governor-in-Chief of Rupert 
dated Fort Resolution, Sept. 17th, 1855. Com. 
municated by the Hudson Bay Company, 4 
On the Probable Route of Sir John Franbling 
Expedition. By A.G. Findlay, Esq., F.R.G8, 
38. — Discussion, continued from last mee. 
ing. 
_ Entomological, 8 p.m.—(Annual Meeting.) 
— Architectural Museum, 8 p.m.—(R. W. am 
Esq., on the Ancient Architecture of Scotland) 


Tuesday,—Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.— (Discussion upon Mr, 
H. Robinson’s Paper, on the Past and Present 
Condition of the River Thames.) 
— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Huxley om 
hysiology and Comparative Anatomy.) 


Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m,—(Mr. John Fowle 
jun., on Cultivation by Steam ; its Past History, 
and Probable Prospects.) 

_ Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

— Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— Numismatic, 7 p.m. 

— Royal Academy, 8 p.m.—(Professor Cockerell on 
Architecture.) 

— Ro — 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 

ight. 

Friday.—Archeological Institute, 4 p.m.—(Mr. G. Scharf, 
jun., on the Coventry Tapestries.) 

_- = Institution, 8} p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
the Disposition of Force in Paramagnetic and 
Diamagnetic Bodies.) 

Saturday.—Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Odling on 
Organic Chemistry.) 

— Medical, 8 p.m. 

— Asiatic, 2 p.m. 





VARIETIES. 


American Postal System.—In a pamphlet, by Mr. 
Pliny Miles, on Postal Reform, published at New 
York, these statements occur:—‘In 1854, the 
expenses of the United States Post-office, for car- 
rying 120,000,000 letters, amounted to two mil- 
lions of dollars over and above the receipts of the 
department. Of these letters, about four millions, 
or one in thirty, died, and were doomed to the 
flames at Washington city. Inthe same year, the 
expenses of the British Post-office, for conveying 
450,000,000 letters, amounted to six millions of 
dollars less than the receipts of the department; 
and of these letters rather less than jive thousand 
finally died, and were laid aside to await the chances 
of revival. In 1854, New York, with a popula- 
tion of three-quarters of a million, had to content 
itself with one post-office—and that a dirty, shabby, 
inadequate den, far from the centre of population. 
In the same year, London, with a population only 
thrice as large, was served by five hundred post- 
offices. The simple truth is, that some two hun- 
dred thousand inhabitants of New York live so 
far from the post-office as to be not much better 
off, in that respect, than the people of some smill 
country district which the mail reaches once a week! 
In 1854, the ‘drop letters’ of only six cities in 
England numbered 74,000,000: which, at a penn 
each, brought in a revenue of $2,225,000, of whi 
sum $1,500,000 was clear net profit! Mr. Miles 
states, that in London he has often sent a letter by 
post to a distant part of the city, and received 4 
reply within three hours. Should we not think 
the millennium at hand in New York if such a 
thing could be said of our post? Mr. Miles ad: 
vocates—1. The abolition of franking. 2. A 
uniform rate of letter-postage of two cents on all 
re letters; and a uniform method of a 
and weighing all letters. 3. Letter-carriers 4 
receiving-offices in alllarge towns. 4. A method 
of remitting money by post-office money-orders. 
5. A prompt réturn to the owners of all dead 
letters. 6. The abolition of compulsory prepay: 
ment, and a double charge on all letters nd 
paid.”— Putnam's Monthly Magazine. 

ADVERTISEMENT. |—Family Interests: a Story taken frow 
Life. “This story is well written.” — Literary Gazettt. 
“ It is impossible that the reader’s sympathies should not 
enlisted the present case.”"—John Bull. “The tale 
pleasantly written, and the characters are sketched 
considerable force."—Atlas. “It is beautifully written.”- 
Critic. —Hope and Co., 16, Great Marlborough . 
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RGUS LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
39, THRIGMORTON STREET, BANK. 
THOMAS FARNCOMB, Esq., Alderman, Chairman. 
WILLIAM LEAF, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 
Richerd E. Arden, Esq. | Robert Ingleby, Esq. 
Bdward Bates, Esq. - John Humphery, Esq., Ald. 
Thomas Camplin, Esq. | Jeremiah Pilcher, Esq. 
James Clift, Esq. Le wis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq., 2, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 
Consulting Actuary—Professor Hali, M.A., of King’s College. 
ADVANTAGES or ASSURING witn tH1s COMPANY. 
The Premium< are on the lowest scale consistent with security. 
The Assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital -an 
Assurance Fund of 400,000’... invested on Mortgage and in the 
Government Stocks—and an Income of 80,0007. a year. 








Premiums to Assure 100. Whole Term. 





One Year. 
£017 8 
113 
150 
1141 
$24 


Seven Years. | With Profits. | Without Profits 

£019 9 | £11510 | £11110 
127 25 5 207 
169 307 | 


11910 468 
317 0 612 9 | 


MUTUAL BRANCH. 
Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of five 
years, to participate in four-fifths, or 8° per cent. of th» profits. 
The profit assigned to each Policy can be added to the sum 
assured, applied in reduction of the annual premium, or be received 
in 














cash. 

At the recent division a return of 20 per cent. in cash on the pre- 
miums paid was declared; this will allow a reversionary incr ase 
varying according to age, from 46 to 28 per cent. on the premiums, 
or from 5 to 15 pep cent on the sum assured. 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on credit 
for seven years, or one-third of the premium may remain for life 
asa debt upon the policy at 5 per cent., or may be paid off at any 
time without notice. 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may, in time of peace, proceed to, or reside in, any part 
of Europe or British North America without extra charge. 

The medical officers attend every day at a quarter before two 
o'clock. E. BATES, Resident Director. 





ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, &c. 
Chairman.—Samvuet Havuunrst Lucas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuanrces Lusnineton, Esq. 


ABSTRACT of the REPORT of the DIRECTORS for 1855. 
The number of policies issued during the year. . 
Assuring the sum of. 
Annual premiumsthereon . ° 
Policies issued from the commencemen: 
_ in December, '835... F 
Policies now in force 
Annual Income—From Pre’ ms 

(after deducting £33,348 abate- 

mentallowed) ............ » £169,955 15 2 
Ditto—From Interest on invested 

49,807 18 3 


capital 
—————_ £239,763 13 5 
Amount returned to members in abatement of 
premiums 240,134 11 8 
Amount of bonuses added to sums assured 126,564 0 0 
Amount paid in claims by death from the com- 
mencement of the institution. . .... . - ... 525,851 19 11 
Balance of receipts over the disbursements in the 
FOOT on oe cece cece covccce-e ce « -coos 118,068 7 8 
Increasing the capital stock of the institution to 1,211,049 17 4 
At the last division of surplus profits made up to Nov. 20, 1852, 
the reductions varied from 6 to §9 per cent. on the origina! amount 
of premiums, according to the age of the member, and the time 
the policy had been in force; and the bonuses ranged in like 
manner from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of premiums received 
during the preceding five years. 
Members «hose premiums became due on the !st instant, are 
feminded that they must be paid within 30 days of that time. 
The Directors’ Report for 1855 may now be obtained on appli- 


cation, 
Jan. 3, 1856. JOSEPH MARSH, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, Fleet 
Street, London, !4th January, !856.—Notice is hereby given, 
thata GENERAL MEETING of the PROPRIETORS of the Law 
Life As-urance Society will be heid at the Society's office, Fleet 
Street, London, on Saturday, the 3rd day of February next, at 12 
O'clock at noon precisely, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Society's devd of settlement, for the purpose of recéiving the 
itors’ Annual Report of the Accounts of the Society up to the 
Sist of December last, and tor general purposes. 
By order of the Directors, 
WILLIAM SAMUEL DOWNS, Actuary. 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT, No. 3, Pall Mall East, 
LONDON. 
EstaBiisHep A.D. 1844, 

The WARRANTS for the HALF- YEARLY INTEREST, at the 
Tate of 5 per cent. per annum. °n Deposit Accounts, to 3lst De- 
cember, are READY for DELIVERY, and payable caily. 

PETER MORRISON , Managing Director. 

PARTIES desirousof Investing Money are requested to examine 
thé Plan of the Bank of Dep sit. Prospectuses and Forms for 
Openine Avcounts, sent free on application. 

January 10, 1856. 

SS 


ITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 2 Royal Exchange Buildings.—Notice is hereby 
given that the DIVIDEND after the rate of 2s. 24 per share will 
de payable at this office on or after the 28th January instant, be- 
the hours of 11 and 3. . 
EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, Secretary. 
Dated this 14th of January, 1856. 
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GRATIS! 
TO THE PURCHASERS OF “THE TRIBUNE” NEWSPAPER. 








THE PROPRIETORS OF 


“THE TRIBUNE” 


WILL PRESENT TO EVERY PURCHASER OF THAT JOURNAL, ON THE 2nd AND 91 OF FEBRUARY 
BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED PORTRAITS OF 


THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH, 


ENGRAVED ON STEEL BY ONE OF THE FIRST LONDON ARTISTS, 
AND PRINTED ON SUPERFINE DRAWING-PAPER. 


The Portrait of the Emprror will be presented on the 2nd, that of the Emprzss on the 9th. To securé Copies of these 
beautiful Engravings, immediate Orders must be given to the News Agents. 





“THE Trisunez,” the recognised London Weekly Organ of the 


eat Reform Party in the Chutch of England, and of 


the Radical Conservatives in the House of Commons, is the Best and Largest Cheap Newspaper in the world—size of the 
“Weekly Dispatch.” Price Threepence unstamped, and Fourpence stamped. 

As aGeneral and Family Newspaper, “Taz Trisune” is unrivalled; beautifully printed on excellent paper, it contains 
all the News of the World—excluding every paragraph and advertisement offensive to religion or modesty. 

“Tue Trisung” is published every Saturday, the Country Edition being despatched by the Friday Evening Mails. 

Where any difficulty exists in procuring Copies through a News Agent, a remittance of 4s. 4d., less 3d. for expense of 

st-office order, will secure the Stamped Edition of the paper for One Quarter. Orders payable to HOPE & €0., Pub- 

ishers, 16, Great Marlborough Streét; or at “THE TRIBUNE” OFFICE, 15, Catheriné Street, Strand, London. 





UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 





Chairman. 
CHARLES DOWNES, Esa 
Beputy Chairman. 
THE HON. FRANCIS SCOTT, MP. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 
ANDED PROPRIETORS, TENANTS, FARMERS, and AGRICULTURISTS generally, 
4 are invited to examine the Tables of Rates of the UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, Estab- 


lished in 1834, which will be found moré advantageous than those of most other Companies; at the same time, Parties 
insuring with it do not incur the risk of Co-partnership, as is the case in mutual Offices. 


Upwards of Five Hundred and Ninety-one Thousand Pounds (including Bonuses) have been 


id to Widows, Children, 


and other parties holding Policies with this Company, which have become claims by death since its formaticn. 
Thirteen Thousand Pounds per annum has been the average of new Premiums during the last seven years. 
The Annual Income exceeds One Hundred and Twenty-five Thousand Pounds. 
Income Tax abated in respect of Premiums paid on Policies issued by this Company, as set forth by Act of Parliament. 


All Forms of Proposals, &c., to be had, on application, at the office, 8, WatzRLoo Piacg, Patt Maun, 
from the Agents established in all the large Towns of the Kingdom, 


Lowpon ; or 
E. L. BOYD, Resident Director. 





OR PRESENTATION TO CHURCHES, 
there are few Articles more useful, or more generally ac- 
ceptable, than appropriate Farr Linex Crotss ror THE Hoty 
Communion. They are supplied in sets, with appropriate devices, 
in fine Damask, at prices varying from 30s. to £5 A priced list, 
with engravings, sent by post on application. Parcels delivered 
free at all principal Railway Stations. 


Gilbert J. French, Bolton, Lancashire. 
TO THE CLERGY, ARCHI'ECTS, AND CHURCH- 
WARDENS. 


(FALBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lancashire, 


having declined to appoint Agents for the sale of his Manu- 
factures of Church Furniture, Robes, Surplices, &c., replies im- 
mediately to inquiries addressed to him at Bolton, from which 
place only orders are executed. He respectfully invites Dinect 
CoMMUNICATIONS as most Sati y and ical 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
(THE return of Youth to the respective boarding- 


schools after the late season of festivity, induces a solicitude 
for their Personal Comfort and Attraction. Now it is that 
ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 
for accelerating the growth and for improving and beautifying 


the hair, 
ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR, 
for improving the skin and complexion, and removing cutaneous 
eruptions, and 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 
for rendering the teeth beautifully white and preserving the 
gums, are consivered :nd:spensab! paniments for the attain- 
ment of those Persunal Advantages so universaliy sought for and 
admired. 
Sold by A. Rowland and Sons, 2, Hatton Garden, London, 
and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
‘ le) 
212 


MILNERS’ HOLDFAST and FIRE- 

RESISTING SAFES (non-conducting and vapouris- 
ing), with all the improvements, under their Quadruple Paten's 
of 18:0 53-54 and 1855, including their Ganpowder Proof Solid 
Lock and Door (without « hich no Safe is secure). Tae StaoncEst, 
Best. and Cue Pest S . PEGUARDS EXTANT. 


MILNERS’ PHENIX (212°) SAFE WORKS, 


LIVERPOOL, the most pl jivé.in the world, 
Show-rooms, 6 and 8, Lord Berets Tiverpeet. London Depot. 
474, Moorgate Street, City. Circularsirée by post. 














EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND 

COD LIVER OIL, perfectly pure and nearly tasteless, ha¥- 

ing been analysed, reported on, and re ded by Prof 7] 

Tavtor and THomson, of Guy’s and St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, 

in the ords of the late Dr. Perera, say that “the finest oil is 

that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,”—characters this 
will be readily found to possess. 

79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


Half-pints, Is. 6d.; Pints, 2s. 6d.; Quarts, 4s. 6d.; Five-pint 
Bottles, 10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


*4" Orders from the country should expressly state “‘ KEATING'S 
COD LIVER OIL.” 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS, a Medicine of 
Extraordinary Properties for the CURE of COUGHS, 
COLDS, and ASTHMA.—These Pills are famed in every clime as 
the best remedy ever known for the cure of Coughs ,Colds, Asthma, 
and Affections of the Chest. A dos: or two gives immediate relief, 
and a continuance of them for a short time effects a perfect cure, 
by giving a freedom to the respiratory organs ; therefore, let those 
who are suffering from Asthma, Tightness of the Bre*th. ot similar 
complaints, have recourse at once to these invaluable pills.—Sold 
by all Medicine Ve ders throughout the world; at Professor Hol- 
loway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 0, Meiden Lane, 
New York; by A. Stampa, Constantinople; A. Guidicy, Smyrna; 
and H. Hoods, Malta. 











R. KAHN’S CELEBRATED ANATO- 
MICAL MUSEUM (the rarity «nd completeness of whose 
contents have already acquired for it aa European reputation, and 
obtained the warm commendations of the press, in this and other 
countries), is now open daily. A New Series of origin» Specimens 
and Models, embracing some mos important and curious features 
illustrative of the Worders and Secrets of the Human Structure, 
has just been added to the Colle: tion, which now stands wholly 
unrivalled in the world. Medical practitioners and students, and 
the public at large, are invited to visit the Museum, where Lec- 
tures are delivered during the day; and a new a d peculiarly in- 
teresting one is delivered by Dr. Kany, at ha!f-past eight o'clock 
every evening,on the Reproductive Functions in Man.—Admis- 
sion, One Shilling. 


4, Coventry Stréet, Leicester Square. 
Just Published, Price One Shilling, Free by Post (Gratié to 
Visitors to the Museam’, a New Edition of Dr Kaun’s Trea 
* a: SROALS AND QUICKSANDS OF rey an '. 
specially intended to avert dangers to which Young sus- 
Copeibie axe paculiacly Mabie, aed te acrese ted pedgrens of orb. 
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Ne QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CXCV., 
is published THIS DAY. 
ContTEnNTs. 
1. TABLE TALK 
2. REFORMATORY SCHOOLS. 
3. MENAND 
4. HENRY FIELD 
5. LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 
6. THE NEOLOGY OF THE an. 
7. THE ZOOLOGICAL GARDE 
8 RESULTS AND PROSPECTS ‘OF THE WAR. 
John Murray, Albemarie Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE FOR FEB- 
RUARY, 1856. No. CCCCLXXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 
ConTENts. 
MODERN LIGHT LITERATURE—POETRY 
A MILITARY ADVENTURE IN THE PYRENEES— 
Concluded. 
THE WONDROUS AGE 
PUBLIC LECTUKES—MR. WARREN ON LABOUR. 
TOUCHING OXFORD. 
THE ANCIENT COINS OF GREECE. 
TICKLER AMONG THE THIEVES! 
THE DRAMA. 
LESSONS FROM THE WA 
RELIGION IN COMMON LIFE. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


PROFESSOR WILSON’S WORKS, 
Ed'ted by his Sor-ireLaw, 
PROFESSOR FERRIER. 
On the Sist inst. will be published, Vol. 3 of the 
,OCTES AMBROSIAN. To be completed 
in Four Volumes, at 6s. each. 
‘William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











In Three Volumes, post 8vo, price 3is. 6d. 


Z AIDEE. A Romance. By Mrs. 
OLIPHANT. 
ormrions OF THE PRESS. 

# It is ni hi t,but the honest truth, to 
say that it meee be ‘aiicalt to mention any work of a purely 
imaginative character of all those which have been ; ublished 
within the last few years, which excels in bri'liancy of dialogue, 
rich deser'ptive writing, and powerful portraiture of character."— 
Morxtxc Posr. 

“ * Zaidee,’ however, romance though it avows itself to be, is at 
the same time so true, so fresh. so sweet from first to last as a re- 
presentation of the world about us nowadays—so perfectly, so ac- 
curately, so distinctly does it portray the various phases of the 
social state in England during this feverish core of the nineteen h 
century—central point in an age of steam-engines and electric 
telegraphs—that we conceive it to be altogether, as such, beyond 
the reach of imitation.”— Scx. 

“The work combines with the highest ethical standard an 
abounding vein of artistic humour in the delineation of human 
life, and the quaintness and eccentricity of some of the subordinate 
ebaracters is no less attractive than the heroic virtue of those 
which teke the lead in the plot of the story."—Joun Butt. 

“ The tale of‘ Zaidee’ has been, up to its.closé, ene of the most 
pene with which ‘ Black wood’s M ’lorg @ 
lor effective stories, has ever presented its numberless readers.’” 
Dairy Express. 

“ The tale is admirably told, and cannot fail to give high rank 
to the authoress among the novel writers of the day.”—Epinscrcu 
Courant. 

William Black wood and Sons, Edinturgh and London. 











Just published, Five Shillings, Svo, 488 pp., bound, 
SCHOOL HISTORY OF MODERN 
EUROPE, with Chronological Tables and Questions for 
Examination. By JOHN LORD, A.M. 
“Such a book as this has been long wanted for schools.”— 
Cuvacn or Exctaxp QuaRTeRtr. 
“It is far better calculated to awaken intelligent interest than 
any other school history we have met with.”—EpccationaL 





ECORD. 3 

sat — of pictures, and drawn with a free, bold touch.”— 
ATHEXE 

“The divisions are broad and distinctive, and the style c’ear."— 


Srecrato 

hag cupelics a great want. 
every pa a geen 

“It needs only to be w ell known to be widely adopted.”—Cunis- 


rian TruEs. 

““ Well and boldly written. The style is a model of historical 
writing. The chronological tables and the questions are full, use- 
ful, and good.”—Exo.tsu Jovurnat or Epvcarion. 

Simpkin, Marshal! and Co.; and Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


ETTERS PATENT, and How to Obtain 
Them.—This desirable information, so essential for all In- 
yentors or interested Capitalists, is given in an elaborate article 
in THE PRACTICAL MECHANIC'S JOURNAL for August last, 
Part LXXXIX., is. The earlier Parts of this Work contain 
Original Articles on the Patent Lawsof all Foreign Countries; and 
the late ones contain +pecial Articles on the Confirmation, Dis- 
claiming, and Prolongation of Patents, by the Authors of é The 
Patentee’s Manual.” 


THE PATENTEE’S MANUAL of the LAW 
of LETTERS PATENT for INVENTIONS. By JAMES JOHN- 
SON, Esq., of the Middle Temple, and J. H. JOHNSON, Solicitor. 
Price 5s. 


ABSTRACT of the PATENT LAW AMEND- 
MENT ACT. Price 64. 
HINTS TO INVENTORS. Gratis. 


Office for Patents (“ Practical Mechanic’s Journal” Offices) 
47, Lincoin’s Inn Fields, London. 


It ought to be in every school and 








HE OMBROLOGICAL ALMANAC in its 


17th Year, 1856, is now ready for all interested in weather 
, With 40 planets. In 1855, with 36 planets, it had 658 facts 
out of 896; and predicted 5 comets on the new er eaten 
4 were seen at Beriin, Floreme, wes Paris, &c. 
om the old theory. Price 


‘W. Walker, 196, Strand. Richardson and Co., 23, Cornhill. 


"an 





ARNOLD'S (REV. T. K.) FIRST GREEK BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 5s., the Third Edition of 
HE FIRST GREEK BOOK; on the Plan of 
‘*Henry’s First Latin Book.” By the Rey. THOMAS 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and for- 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
The SECOND GREEK BOOK ; containing 


an Elementary Treatise on 17 Greek Particles and the Formation 
of Greek Derivatives. 5s. 6 


The THIRD GREEK BOOK ; containing a 


Selection from — Cyropedia, with Notes, Syntax, and 


Glossarial Index. 3s. 6 
The FOURTH ‘GREEK BOOK ; or, the Last 


Four Books of Xenophon's Anabasis, containing the Retreat of 
the Ten Thousand: with Notes and Grammatical References. 4s. 





ARNOLD'S HANDBOOK OF THE GREEK DRAMA 
FOR SCHOOLS. 


In 12mo, price 4s. (with a Plan of a Greek Theatre), 


[HE ATHENIAN STAGE: A Handbook for 

Students. From the German of WITZSCH+L, by the Rev. 
R. B. PAUL, M.A.; and edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., 
late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN ANTIQUI- 
TIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
2. HANDBOOK of ROMAN ANTIQUI- 
3. HANDBOOK of GREEK SYNONYMES. 


TIES. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
6s. 6d. 


4. HANDBOOK of GRECIAN 


LOGY. With Engravings of Ancient S:atues. 5s, 


MYTHO- 





HOMER ILLUSTRATED, BY ARNOLD. 
In 12mo, price 9s., neatly half-bound, 

GREEK and ENGLISH LEXICON to 

HOMER; illustrating the Domestic, Religious, Political, 
and Military Conditio of the Heroic Age. Ww th an Explanation 
of the most Difficult Passages and of all Proper Names. From 
the German of CRUSIUS, by Professor SMITH. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow Of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 

Of whom may be had, Edited by the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD. M.A., 
1. HOMERI ILIAS. With English Notes. 
12s. 

2. HOMERI ILIAS. Lib. I—IV. With 
copious Critical Introduction, and English Notes. 7s. 6d. 

3. HOMER, for BEGINNERS: the First 
‘Three Books of the Iliad, with English Notes. 3s. 6d. 


4, ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, 
from HOMER. With English Notes and Glossary. 3s. 





In 12mo, price 6s. 6d., the Second Edition of 


FyAND Sook of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY 
and HISTORY. With Questions. Translated from the 
German of PUTZ, by the Rev. R. Bb. PAUL, M.A., and-edited by 
the late Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 

Also, by the same Editors, 


1. HANDBOOK of MEDIZ:VAL HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 4s. 6d. 


2. HANDBOOK of MODERN HISTORY 
and GEOGRAPHY. 5s. 6d. 


“ The leading characteristic of these Handbooks is their exceed- 
ing simplicity, the excellent order with which they are arranged, 
the completeness of their details, and the remarkable accuracy 
and elaborate erudition which they exhibit in every page. They 
have this further advantage, which it is impossible to over-esti- 
mate—that they ces down their respective subjects to the very 
latest period, and present us with the results of the most recent 
investigations of the critics and antiquaries by whom they have 
been discussed.”—Dvsun Review. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





ARNOLD'S SCHOOL EDITION OF VILGIL’S ENEID. 
In 12mo, price 6s. 
RGILIT ANEIS. With English Notes. 
From the German of Dr. DUBNER. Edited by the Rev. 


T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity ‘College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Editor, 
VIRGILII ZNEIDOS, Lib. I.—VI. 


Addita est Interpretatio ex Adnotationibus Heynii, Wunderlichii, 
Wagneri, Forbigeri, aliorum excerpta. In 8vo, 12s. 





ARNOLD'S DEMOSTHENES AND Z:SCHINES. 
EMOSTHENES, with English Notes from 


thefbest and most recent sources, SAUPPE, DOBERENZ, 
JACOBS, DISSEN. WESTERMANN, and others, viz.: 


1. THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS.. 2s, 
2. THE ORATION ON THE CROWN. 
3. THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. 4s. 
ZESCHINES.—Speech against Ctesiphon. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


4s. 64. 


4s, 


THIRD EDITION OF GROTEFEND’S MATERIALS. 
In 8vo, price 7s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


MATERIALS FOR TRANSLATION INTIp 

LATIN. Selected and arranged by AUGUSTUS GROTR. 
FEND. Translated from the German by the Rev. = H. ARNOLD, 
B.A., and Edited (with Notes and E fro a) by 
the Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of iguten, aud ‘for 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
*.* A KEY to this Work (supplied only to Tutors) is just 
published. 








ARNOLD’s LONGER EXERCISES, 
In 8yo, price 4s. 

ONGER LATIN EXERCISES, Part IL; 
containing a Selection of Passages of greater length, ix 
genuine idiomatic English, for Translation into Latin. By th 
Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of 

Lyndon, and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; 

Of whom may be had. the FIRST PART, Second Edition, price 4, 





ARNOLD'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
In 12mo, price 4s. 6d., the Fifth Edition of 
N ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLASSICAL 
SCHOOLS  ; being a Practical Introduction to English Pros 
Composition, with Syntax and Exercises. By THOMAS KER, 
CHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Rivingtons, Waterloo Place ; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR, fe 
BEGINNERS. 3s. 6d. 





Just published, price 3s., the Second Edition of the 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BEGGAR BOY, 


“In this little volume there is much that is really new to the 
gener«] reader, and a great deal that is instructive and enter 
taining. » “* Here is the stor, of what the writer truly callsa 

* chequered life,’ told in simple but almost graphic style, showing 
traces indeed of the peculiar education of the boy, but not les 
honourabe to the laudable. though often misdirected, ambi- 
tion of the man.” “ Glimpses of real feeling and earnest thought 
are to be found In this singular story.” ‘‘ Ic is written in a series 
of letters, and this gives a freedom to the style which the writer 
evidently knew how to appreciate.” 


London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





MR. ARNOLD’S ELEMENTARY LATIN BOOKS. 
In 12mo, price 3s., a New Edition of 


HESS FIRST LATIN BOOK 


*.* The object of this Work (which is founded on the principles 
of imitation and frequent repe:ition) is to enable the pupil to @ 
exercises from the first day of his beginning his Accidence. Its 
recommended by the Oxford Diocesan Board of Education asan 

i Work for Middle or Commereial Bchools; and adopted 
the National Society's Training College at Che): 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector o 
merly Fellow of Trinity College, ‘Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place; and Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 

Also, by the same Author, 


1. A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRAC 
TICAL GRAMMAR. Intended zs a Sequel to ‘‘ Henry's First 
Latin Book.” Ini2zmo. Sixth Edition. 4s. 


2. A FIRST VERSE BOOK; being an Easy 
Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin He,umeter and 
Pentameter. In i2zmo. Fifth Edition. 2s. 


3. COMPANION to the FIRST VERSE 


BOOK, containirg Additional Exercises. !s. 


4, ECLOGZ OVIDIANZ; with English 
Notes, &c. Eighth Edition. 2s. 6d. This Work is from the Fifa 
Part of the ‘ Lateinisches Elementarbu-h” of Professors Jacoss 
and Dorinc, which has an immense circulation on the Continest 
and in America. 


5. HISTORIA ANTIQU 4 EPITOME 
from ‘ Cornelius Nepos,” “Justin,” &c. With English Nove, 
Rules for Construing, Questions, Geographical Li-ts, &c. Sixt 


Evition. 4s. 
6. CORNELIUS NEPOS, Part I. Wit 


Critical Questions and Answers, and an Imitative Exercise @ 
each Chapter. Third Edition. In1l2mo. 4s. 


Puom’s IRISH ALMANACK and OFFI 
CIAL DIRECTORY of the UNITED KINGDOM, for 185i 
now published, Y= 7s. 6d., or bound with the Dublin Post-Ofie 
Directory, 13s. 6d 

All the materials of which this publication is composed are ct 
lected from the most direct and authentic sources expressly # 
this work, which contains, together with other information, § 
State and Civil Service Directory for Great Britain, Ircland, st 
the Colonies, with Indexes; — Navy, Arny, and Millie 
Lists ; Peerage, I igh of the United 
dom.— The Stati-tics of aor Population, Revenue, Ex 
ture, Commerce, Agriculture, Manutactures, Fisheries, Educatict, 
Crime, Valuation of Property, Banks, Poor Law Unions, Emig 
tion, Railways, &e.—Ecclesiastical Directory: List of the Clem 
of the Established Church, the Roman Catholic Church, the Pre 
byterian Bodies, &c., revised by the highest Ecclesiastical Auth 
rities.—County and Borough Directory: Lists of Lieu 
Deputy Lieutenants, Magistrates, and Official Authorities, ands 
General Index to the Lieutenancy and Magistracy of Irelasé 
Postal and Banking Directories, &c. &c. 


London . Longman and Co., Paternoster Row; A. and C. Blath 


uyndon, and for. 











LATIN SYNONYMES. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Second Edition, Revised, of 


ODERLEIN’S HANDBOOK of LATIN 
SYNONYMES. Translated from the German. By the 


Rev. H, H. ARNOLD, B.A. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 





gh; Alex. Thom and Sons, 87, Abbey ‘street, Dubiie. 
London: Printed for Lovell Reeve, of West Hill, Wandsworth® 
the County of Surrey (at the Office of Messrs. Saviil and Eawar 
No.4,Chandos Stieet, Covent Garden), and published by 
at his Office, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden.—Sa! 
January 26, 1856, 
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